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Mobiloil Arctic 


should be used in Winter (below 32°F ., 
in all cars marked*. 
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Auburn all except Models 4-44 (3 6-66 
Buick 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the county 


* your car is not listed above, consult the 
—— Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 


your winter grade of M 
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Would you deliberately increase your engine wear 
to permit easy starting? No. But you may if you 
carelessly accept any “‘light’’ oil offered you be- 
cause it gives easier starting in cold weather. 


Many such oils are offered you today. While 
they make starting easier they fall seriously short in 
providing the margin of safety necessary to prevent 
dangerous gasoline dilution of lubricating oil. 


Too thin an oil fails to seal your piston rings 
adequately. In 200 miles of driving you may easily 
get a full quart of gasoline mixed with your lubri- 
cating oil. 

Then comes extra wear—serious wear—costly 
wear. 


How to meet this serious winter problem 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is especially manufactured 
to meet this problem of winter lubrication in most 
cars. Although fluid enough to provide easy starts 
on coldest days, it has an exceptional richness that 
gives unusual protection against dilution. 


‘Mobiloil is made by the world’s leading special- 
ists in lubrication. The Mobiloil Chart is approved 
by 609 makers of automobiles, trucks, tractors and 
other automotive equipment. 


A week's running in cold weather with the wrong 
oil may cost you as much as a whole year’s supply 
of Mobiloil. It’s a good idea to make sure now 
that you have the right oil in your crankcase. 


If your car is listed in the Chart on this page, 
Mobiloil Arctic is the oil for your car. For other 
cars consult the complete Chart at all Mobiloil 
dealers’. 
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Twelve Georgia Farmers Receive High Awards 


Selected as ‘‘Master Farmers’’ by State College of Agriculture and The Progressive Farmer 


the soil and the plant. We have been slow 
to recognize this fundamental truth and hence 
distinctions and emoluments have been heaped upon the 
leaders in every other walk and profession of life be- 
fore the landowner and operator 
has been -considered or reached. 


“It is the purpose of the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture 
to remedy this oversight, and to 
do honor to those who deserve 
recognition for the fine leader- 
ship and acceptable professional 
service they have rendered to the 
cause of agricultural progress 
and development. With this end 
in view, its trustees and officers 
have joined hands with the representatives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in an endeavor to discover and suitably 
reward twelve of Georgia’s most successful and ac- 
complished farmers. and their wives. No expense nor 
pains to achieve the desired ends have been spared and 
the record of the men selected . . . . demonstrates the 


"Tite are artists, sculptors, and magicians of 





W. C. LASSETTER 


wisdom and erudition of all those associated with this 
enterprise. 

“It is particularly gratifying to this institution to be 
afforded the opportunity of formally conferring Cer- 
tificates of Honor upon twelve such worthy and dis- 
It is a 


tinguished citizens of the State of Georgia. 
privilege to be permitted to 
accord this recognition to 
those who have so worthi- 
ly maintained and emulated 
the best ideals of our civi- 
lization, and safeguarded 
and perpetuated the wel- 
fare of its primary indus- 
try along wise and efficient 
economic lines.” 

It is with this appropri- 
ate statement that Dr. An- 
drew M. Soule, president 
of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, intro- 
duces the 12 outstanding 
farmers of Georgia who 
have been selected to bear 
the newly-created honor, 
“Master Farmer.” It was 





By W. C. LASSETTER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





THOSE WHO RECEIVE THE AWARD 


J. W. Allgood, Cobb County. y 
S. W. Brown, Turner County. ' 
Cyp Bulloch, Meriwether County. . 
J. E. Davidson, Peach County. q 
C. H. Ellis, Wayne County. 

Q 

Q 





SO 





John R. McElmurray, Richmond County. 
W. J. Mathis, Terrell County. 

Wm. E. Morgan, Haralson County. 

F, C. Newton, Morgan County. 

Geo. O’Kelley, Clarke County. 

Chas. E. Oliver, Chatham County. 

Wm. H. Smith, Bulloch County. 
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“Second, the Master Farmer movement has set 
a high standard by which farming and farmers 
may be measured or judged. The standard Master 
Farmer scoré card serves as a mark toward 
which all farmers may aim and by which they may 
measure their own efforts and success. Already 
many young and old farmers are using it as a goal 
toward which they are striving. 

“Third, the Master Farmer move- 
ment is in effect a study of the meth- 
ods, achievements, equipment, spirit 
and character by which success in 
farming is achieved. It is, therefore, 
a ‘means for developing a better agri- 
culture by carrying to all farmers in 
an effective manner the methods and 
equipment which have enabled other 
farmers to achieve outstand- 
ing success. 


“Fourth, in the mind of 
the general public there is 
an all too common idea 
that farming is not as effi- 
ciently conducted as mer- 
chandising, manufacturing, 
banking, and other indus- 
tries. The Master Farmer 
movement shows to the gen- 
eral public the high degree 
of efficiency reached in mod- 





previous records led to the selections announced on 
this page. 


When the movement was first planned it was agreed 
that the selections should be made by districts. For 
extension supervision, the state is -divided into four 
equal parts. These districts were considered most con- 
venient and equitable. Therefore, it was decided that 
three men should be selected from each of these dis- 
tricts, making 12 men in all. This decision was ad- 
hered to. 


The Basis for the Selections 


HE score card or standard by which the Master 

Farmers are measured as farmers, neighbors, and 

citizens is worthy of careful study. Without tak- 
ing it up at length or in detail, it is worth while to 
point out its comprehensive scope and the thorough sur- 
vey which it requires, not only of the efficiency with 
which farming operations are conducted, but also of 
the character of the farmer, the home he maintains and 
every detail of the full life of a good farmer. The 
respect accorded a man by his neighbors, his reputation 
for meeting his just obligations, his interest in com- 
munity and general public affairs all have their weight 
in the selection. In outline the score card is as follows: 


I. OPERATION AND ORGANIZATION OF FARM 











Creme GUOOUE a8 ou tnind hn hcnd ite cess boedeitesds ceceas 40 points 
Efficient use of man and horse labor ................. 25 points 
Maintenance of soil fertility ..............ccecccccecees 70 points 
RO GUNES aicevaqcccnve vote veghsaed cedbseecedaseestpanse 50 points 
VUE Oe WD. 9.4 ric ct44 s shad heed ads coks-adpacesduve dbase 50 points 
SE SAGO dois 5.05 50deu Pies ses Beebe be eWbs vcbsdabdec cava 25 points 
Feed and care of livestock and poultry .............. 25 points 
Sashty of livestock and poultry ...............eeeeees Z points 

dequate buildings conveniently arranged .......... 15 points 
Adequate tools, machinery and equipment, well 

housed and repaired ........+-.cceeeeeeess -.. 25 points 
Layout of farm and fields .................. --- 5 points 
Care and management of timber lands .. ... 10 points 


II. BUSINESS METHODS 
AND ABILITY 


Relation of . income 

to expense ........ 100 points 
Marketing methods 

and efficiency 25 points 
Accounting methods 25 points 
Business reputation. 50 points 


Ill. APPEARANCE AND UP- 
KEEP OF FARM AND 
HOME 

Repair and upkeep of 
buildings 
Condition of fields, 
fences, terraces, 
ditches and roads. 25 points 


25 points 


just a motive Clifford V. ern agriculture. A_ chal- Appearance and con- 

Gregory, editor of Prairie lenge is offered to mer- dition of yard and raga 

Farmer, Chicago, had in chants, manufacturers and say seeo ann he heh saaes 
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ing farmers through the : : : Labor-saving equip- , 

“ »” in efficiency, service, and ment in house .... 50 points 
Master Farmer” award. oh’ seme character measure up to the Sanitation ........... 25 points 
In a recent issue of The GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF” high standard of the men heat aad fake 90 pelaad 

Progressive Farmer, Mis- AGRICULTURE selected as Master Farm- Education and train- 

sissippi Valley Edition, the Dr. Soule served as chairman of the ‘'* ing of children.... 75 points 

f is committee that was called upon t ke , 

further purposes and mer the final selection of the 12 terenire fo te ‘ With facts such = these : hd nae pects “f ; 

its of the Master Farmer ceive the “Master Farmer” award. in mind, the Georgia State ce ot regan Ve i EA eve 

movement were /quite well College of Agriculture and Interest ia other . 
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by which farmers who have done really notable 8 rt OF COUNTY AGENTS Goebcumauurte RK: 20 points 


work in farming, and who represent a high type 
of citizenship are carefully selected in order 
that their work and character may be recognized 
and fittingly honored. In almost all other lines of 
human endeavor.the man who achieves outstanding 
success is known and honored in some fitting man- 
ner by those in the same field and through them 
by the public generally. This has not been gen- 
erally true of the farmer. The individualistic na- 
ture of his work and his isolation have left even 
the best farmers little known and unhonored out- 
side their local communities. The Master Farmer 


movement seeks to find outstanding farmers of high 
character and to render honor to whom honor is due: 





committee in each of 78 counties, working 
with the aid of the county agent, selected 
from all the farmers of the county the 
one thought to be miost deserving of this 
honor. After this selection by the com- 
mittee, a detailed record was prepared by 
the county agent. Particularly careful studies of these 
records resulted in the elimination of all nominees ex- 
cept twice the number to be selected. Then J. G. 
Oliver, state supervisor of county agents, and the 
writer, visited the farms of these 24. More detailed 
records were prepared for presentation to a state com- 
mittee for fitial decision. A careful study of these and 


awards, 





In company with the editor of The Pro- 
ressive Farmer, Mr. 
arms and homes of each of the 24 farm- 
ers who remained on_ the list after the 
elimination studies and prepared a detail- 
ed record for the use of the éommittee on 





In the complete score card 
each of these requirements 
is elaborated and ex- 
plained. 


Oliver visited the 


Events in Honor of the Master Farmers 


S THIS issue goes to press the 12 Master Farmers 
and their wives are the guests of The Progres- 
sive Farmer in Athens, Georgia, in attendance 

at the State College of Agriculture during the special 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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EDITORIAL 2& OPINION 








SHALL IT BE TAX REDUCTION OR DEBT 
REDUCTION ? 


HE people who are working so hard to do away 

entirely with the inheritance or estate tax are 

running into considerable opposition. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has come out against 
them, taking the stand that the Federal estate tax 
should be retained. This organization says that it 
will devote its every energy in defense of the tax and 
will try to show that people as a whole are not so 
anxious to have the tax repealed as advocates of repeal 
are trying to lead the country to believe. Says the 
Farm Bureau: “This is an equitable tax as it now 
stands and if, for the sake of argument, it is agreed 
that the states must have revenue from the tax, it may 
be definitely stated they will secure more revenue there- 
from by the distribution of the 80 per cent of the 
Federal tax that the states are now permitted to retain 
than if the states themselves levy and collect such a 
tax.” Furthermore, it is the opinion of the bureau 
that “the entire agitation for repeal of the Federal 
estate tax is not for the purpose of transferring the 
estate tax to the states but to do away with it entirely.” 
With this statement of the matter, The Progressive 
Farmer is in entire accord. 

The Farm Bureau also believes that instead of fur- 
ther reducing taxes, the present job of the Federal 
Government should be one of using its surplus tax 
money to cut down the national debt. About a quarter 
of the money spent by the Federal Government is to 
pay the interest on its debt. We do owe lots of money 
and it is important that the debt be greatly reduced. 

Just how the Federal Government should go about 
the reduction of the national debt is another matter 
which has engaged the attention of the Farm Bureau. 
This organization uses two yardsticks in measuring 
just how much tax money should come from different 
sources. These are :— 

1, Ability to pay. 
2. Necessity to consume. 

“Ability to pay” is measured by one’s net income, and 
taxes levied on this basis come from incomes, estates, 
profits, etc. “Necessity to consume” means that as we 
use or consume certain articles we are to be taxed to 
help support the government. Such taxes as customs 
duties, automobile and tire taxes, stamp taxes, etc., 
come under the “necessity to consume” class. 

The Farm Bureau feels that at least 75 per cent of 
the resources of the government should come from 
taxes that are based on ability to pay. Undoubtedly, 
“ability to pay” is the fairest basis on which to rest a 
tax structure and at least 75 per cent of the tax money 
should come from that source. 

The average net income per farm family in 1925 and 
1926 was $922’ while the average net income of the 
average family of five in the United States was $2,850. 
In view of the much lower income of the farmer, it is 
only right then that the greater part of the tax money 
should be raised without calling on him for help. He 
is not reached by income taxes which are based on 
“ability to pay,” but he is reached by the taxes that are 
based on “necessity to consume.” Hence, The Progres- 
sive Farmer agrees with the Farm Bureau that at least 
75 per cent of the resources of the government should 
come from taxes based on “ability to pay.” If this is 
to be done, “the income tax on individuals should be 
kept as it is with no further exemptions granted.” A 
slight reduction in the tax on the smaller corporations 
might be made provided this does not mean that less 
than 75 per cent of the Federal Government’s resources 
are to be raised by “ability to pay” taxes, and, of course, 
the inheritance or estate tax ought to be kept as it is. 


HOW DAIRYING IS CHANGING 


OME very marked changes have taken place in the 
dairy industry in recent years. In 1904, more than 
one-fourth of all the creamery butter in the United 

States was manufactured in the New England States. 
Today these states produce only about 2%4 per cent. 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin now produce 40 per 
cent of it. In 1904, there was produced in the South 
just % of 1 per cent of the country’s supply. Today it 
has jumped to nearly 6 per cent. 

This shows that the dairy industry of the country 
has been largely taken away from the New England 
States by the Central Northern States of Minnesota, 
Towa, and Wisconsin. Probably the South will never 
entirely overshadow these great dairy states, but that 
they must share the glory with the Southern States is 
very clear. It is possible that these three great North- 
ern States will find the South, in the next few years, 
eatching up with them in the matter of milk and butter 


“~~ 


production. The interest is here, and one of the great- 
est needs is not only more cows but better cows. 

The average per year production of milk of the cows 
in these great Northern dairy states is about 4,500 
pounds. Before we can ever be as efficient in this work 
as the Northern States, we must at least, come some- 
where near this average. So in our enthusiasm and 
haste to increase the number of dairy cows in the 
South, let’s not overlook the fact that the quality is 
just as important, if not more so, than the quantity. 


THE “AVERAGE” FARMER 


1E editor of a nationally circulated farm paper 

asks, “Where is the average farmer?” and then 

seeks to show that he is merely the creation of the 
economists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. According to that paper, “No more ridiculous 
nonsense has yet been evolved by the government or the 
600 organizations seeking to ‘do something for’ the 
rural population than this effort to reduce to a common 
denominator six and a quarter million farmers, differ- 
ing as man to man, and each with an individuality and 
capacity of his own.” 

It is appalling the rot that issues forth from so-called 
high places. Here is the editor of a national farm 
paper that as much as says there is nothing in “statis- 
tics.” Maybe he doesn’t believe in averages at all. It 
is possible, however, that he believes it feasible, for 
example, to determine the average yield of cotton in 
the state of Texas only by measuring every acre of land 
and weighing every pound of cotton produced on it. Of 
course, if/we could obtain an average only by counting 
every cotton field and every farmer, statistical organi- 
zations such as our crop reporting board would have to 
go out of business, and that would leave the farmer 
and the remainder of us absolutely in the dark as to 
many factors that affect our welfare. 

Do away with the average farmer and the average 
yield and the average of this and that, and you destroy 
the basis of about nine-tenths of all our operations. 
“Averages” are necessary to progress, be it in agricul- 
ture or industry. If our average yield per acre of cot- 
ton is only 125 pounds of lint per acre, then we know 
that many farmers have poor land and that the use of 
terraces, legumes, and fertilizer is in order. 

The average is the only safe basis on which to figure, 
and it has been proved time and time again that a 
statistical study of a carefully selected part of the 
whole will produce an average of the entire lot that is 
sufficiently reliable for all practical purposes. 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT LOW TEMPER- 
ATURES ON THE BOLL WEEVIL 


HE cold weather from December 31, 1927, to 

January 4, 1928, has raised the question as to 

what effect the rather low temperatures (lowest 
at Memphis, Tennessee, 5 degrees above zero) will 
have on the cotton boll weevils. 

Bearish interests in the cotton market have used the 
professed belief that these low temperatures will greatly 
lessen boll weevil damage next summer, to depress the 
price of March cotton, between the highest and lowest, 
nearly $5 a bale during the first five days of January. 
In the opinion of The Progressive Farmer, there is 
little or no justification for concluding that a temper- 
ature of 5 degrees as far north as Memphis, Tennes- 
see, is likely to materially reduce boll weevil damage 
next July and August. 

There is no question but cold weather, if cold enough, 
will destroy boll weevils. Assuming that 5 degrees 
above zero will kill all the boll weevils, which we doubt, 
we must remember that such a low temperature has 
only been reached in the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, probably in not over one-fifth or less of the cot- 
ton-growing territory. Judging from past observations, 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence: Poe. 

Feed and Care of the Brood Sow Before and at 
Farrowing—By Tait Butler. 

What Price Farm Products—By J. William Firor. 

Trachoma, a Form of Sore Eyes—By F. M. Reg- 
ister. 

Living on the Border—By J. W. Holland. 

Multiplying Man’s Ability With Horse-drawn Ma- 
chinery—By Jahn W. Randolph. 

February 4—Farm Power and Machinery Special. 








we are convinced that a temperature of zero, or possi- 
bly one or two degrees above zero in any section, will 
kill so many weevils that no serious damage will ‘be 
done by weevils in that section the next year, until 
after the migration of the weevils, which takes place 
in this section in August; but we are not certain that a 
temperature of 5 degrees above zero will have such 
an effect. 

It must be remembered that probably 90 to 95 per 
cent of the weevils that go into hibernation fail to 
emerge in the spring, in an ordinary year, and that the 
very small percentage that do live through the average 
winter are, under favorable conditions during June, 
July, and August, able to multiply in sufficient numbers 
to do serious damage. Hence, practically all weevils 
must be killed by the cold weather to prevent serious 
weevil damage in any territory, provided summer con- 
ditions are favorable to weevil multiplication. 

It is extremely doubtful if the temperatures have 
been low enough in’ more than a very narrow fringe 
of territory along the northern border of the Cotton 
Belt, to destroy enough weevils to give protection next 
summer. 

The one single fact necessary to remember is that 
even a very small emergence this spring will give suf- 
ficient weevils to do serious damage to the crop, if dur- 
ing June, July, and August there is sufficient moisture 
to favor their multiplication. 

The part of the Cotton Belt that has experienced a 
sufficiently low temperature to make it safe to conclude 
that the boll weevils have been killed is so very small 
at the most, that it is folly for anyone to allow himself 
to be deceived into a false sense of security. This er- 
roneous belief that temperatures have been low enough 
to destroy the boll weevils may be enough to enable the 
“bears” to depress the market, for it seems any phan- 
tom is sufficient for that purpose, but it is not sufficient 


to justify serious dependence on the part of any pro- 


ducer or spinner. 

Whether we have serious damage from boll weevils 
next summer will depend much more on the moisture 
conditions during June, July, and August than on the 
temperatures during the winter, for at most, zero tem- 
peratures will probably be reached only in a narrow 
fringe of cotton-growing territory along the northern 
border of the belt. 


“DRY ICE” PROMISING FOR REFRIGER- 
ATOR CARS 


G seca in oo carbon dioxide is now being pro-' 


duced in commercial quantities under the trade- 

mark name of “dry ice.” It gives great promise 
as a material for using in refrigerator cars for deliv- 
ering fish, fresh meat, fruits, vegetables, etc., in better 
condition than with ordinary ice. Whether it will be 
more economical is yet to be seen, but it is claimed 
that it is just as economical, if not more so, and very 
much more efficient. 

This material is produced by first manufacturing 
pure carbon dioxide gas, this being converted by pres- 
sure into liquid carbon dioxide, which must be kept 
under pressure of 1,100 to 1,200 pounds per square 
inch. If pressure is removed, it immediately goes back 
to the gaseous form. This is the same material as the 
carbon dioxide used in drug stores for producing car- 
bonated water. 

To produce the so-called “dry ice,” the liquid carbon 
dioxide is evaporated in a suitable type of air-tight 
container where rapid expansion of the gas absorbs 
any heat with which it comes in contact. This results 
in the formation of snowflakes, and these in turn are 
collected and compressed into cakes or blocks for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The cost in lots of 200 pounds or more is now 5 cents 
a pound f.o.b. manufacturing point. A cage is on rec- 
ord where a carload of fish in boxes moved from New 
York to Detroit with only 1,200 pounds of\ this mate- 
rial. The fish were frozen solid throughout the trip 
and delivered at destination in perfectly frozen condi- 
tion. The normal amount of water ice required for 
such a delivery is 11,000 pounds and then frequently 
the fish will not be delivered in a frozen condition. 
The cost of the solidified carbon dioxide, oF “dry ice” 
for this car was $60, as compared to the average price 
of $55 for water ice. 


For produce that does not require a freezing temper- 
ature, it is probable that the “dry ice” can be used at 
a cost not to exceed, or probably not as great as that 
for water ice. The use of “dry ice” will result in more 
room being available in refrigerating cars for produce, 
and it is put in the car in such a way as to get a more 
nearly even distribution of the refrigeration. 
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How t to Make Farmers’ Organizations Succeed 


Some Big Lessons Emphasized at the Texas Farm Bureau Meeting 


minor state official was defending himself from 
criticism. “Everybody gets criticism,” was his 
“Why, you know, Governor, a lot of people 


| mine once in a Southern governor’s office when a 


defense. 


criticise you.” 


The Governor’s reply was point- 
ed. “Well, they don’t say I am 
doing nothing, do they?” was his 
answer. 

All of which I mention here 
simply by way of beginning my 
comment on one of the most in- 
teresting agricultural meetings 
have attended in quite a while. I 
refer to the eighth annual meeting 
of the Texas Farm Bureau in 
Dallas. The Texas Farm Bureau, 
like the governor referred to, cannot be accused of 
doing nothing. It holds to the fine philosophy of 
Theodore Roosevelt; namely, that it is better for a man 
even to fail while attempting worthy things than to 
have a place among those timid spirits who dare noth- 
ing and achieve neither victory nor defeat. 





The Record in Codperative Cotton Marketing 


UTSTANDING among this year’s reports, of 

course, was that of the Texas Farm Bureau Cot- 

ton Association. In spite of the fact that the 
Texas crop is 20 per cent shorter than a year ago, Man- 
ager Harry Williams pointed out that the 181,000 bales 
received up to January 10 put association deliveries 
several thousand bales ahead of January 10, 1927. 

Gratifying, too, is the fact that in increasing measure 
the association is winning the confidence and support 
of the larger cotton planters of the state. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that the first year of the association, 
deliveries averaged 6.9 bales per person. Last year 
they averaged more than twice as much—15 bales per 
person. Personally, I have always been very anxious 
to have our codperatives realize that their supreme aim 
should be to serve the greatest possible number of 
human beings rather than just to market the greatest 
possible volume of products. I know, however, that if 
they can win the confidence and support of our larger 
farmers—and if our larger farmers will realize their 
duty to support codperative marketing as a general aid 
to agriculture, no matter how satisfactory their own 
present marketing arrangements may be—it will then 
be far easier to induce smaller farmers to join and 
deliver their crops. 

On the 1926 crop, which was the first marketed un- 
der the. new Texas sign-up, it is claimed that only 
33,000 bales netted members less than the Houston spot 
price while more than 160,000 bales netted members 
more than the Houston spot price. Such a record can- 
not be made every year, but members are learning that 
in codperative marketing, as in everything else, we 
must take the bad years with the good, a streak of 
lean with a streak of fat. And no matter whether a 
year be good or bad, the farmer knows that with codp- 
erative marketing he will have these two advantages :— 

1. He has the assurance that the full selling price 
of cotton, minus legitimate selling charges, will be 
restored to him and his family. No part of the profit 
goes for the enrichment of speculators; it all goes back 
to the grower. 

2. He will get the full benefit to which he is entitled 
for any extra grade above middling and any extra 
staple above %-inch. This is something the farmer 
does not get under ordinary “street selling” methods. In 
fact, our codperatives do not get credit for almost half 
the good they do simply because of this fact. In all 
comparisons of prices, we take prices for grades and 
staples as determined by codp classers and then find 
out what the same grades and staples were quoted at 
on the open market. But the truth is that the unorgan- 
ized farmer has no assurance that he will get the price 
officially quoted for his particular grade and staple. An 
eye-opener in this respect should be an investigation 
carried on some months ago by the Alabama Extension 
Service. Thus on September 15, 1926, it was found 
that for middling, %-inch cotton, farmers received all 
the way from 9 to 15% cents a pound. On different 
markets, prices for the same grade and staple the same 
day ranged as follows, in gents per pound: 9, 13.75, 
15.05, 15.50, 15.55. Thus there was $32.75 difference 
per bale between high and low prices paid farmers for 
exactly the same quality of cotton. 


Woman's Influence in Farm Organizations 


O other thoughts much emphasized at this Texas 
Farm Bureau meeting deserve the earnest consid- 
eration of everybody who wants to see our people 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


effectively organized for better farm business and hap- 
pier farm living. These two thoughts were :— 

1. There must be community clubs. 

2. The influence of women must be recognized and 
utilised as never before. 

Taking the second of these two ideas first, these 
Texas leaders brought out the fact that in a large pro- 
portion of cases where a farmer joins either the Farm 
Bureau or a codperative marketing association and 
later fails to support it, the trouble lies in the fact that 
the wife has not been sympathetic, lacking a proper 
understanding of the movement and its significance. 
On the contrary, when such movements are properly 
explained to farm women and their support enlisted, 
they become even more earnest advocates of the cause 
than the men. 

In the Texas Farm Bureau, for example, it has be- 
come the custom in a number of counties to elect three 
or four women on the board of directors of the county 
organization. And in the reports made at the Dallas 
meeting, without a single exception, all the counties 
that have tried this plan reported excellent results. 
“The women attend better than the men,” it was re- 
ported. “Of the men directors heretofore sometimes 
not half would come to a~meeting. But where there 
are, say, four women directors, we may count on at 
least three and likely four every time a meeting is due.” 
Furthermore, it was suggested that the good example 
of the women directors was having a good influence on 
the men. They attend better since the women have 
shown them how. 


The Importance of Community Organization 


AST of all, I come to what in my opinion is the 
most important of all essentials for the thorough 
and permanent organization of farmers. I refer 

to the necessity for community or neighborhood clubs 
of farm folks meeting regularly twice, or at least once, 
each month, 


There are hundreds of thousands of farmers all over 
the South who will never be persuaded into doing effec- 
tive teamwork with their neighbors, and will never 
realize their duty as codperators with other farmers 
until they are reached by the gradual and softening in- 
fluence of a community club. They need a long, slow 
process of education that they can get in no other way 
—and that their wives and children can get in no other 
way. An occasional visit from the field man of the 
farmers’ organization will not avail. The true spirit 
of codperation cannot be imposed from the outside or 
even permanently inspired by anybody on the outside 
of the local farm group itself. On the contrary, this 


ARATE ST AE RETIN RA 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“TO WILLIAM SIMPSON” 


HE following verses from Robert Burns's 
poem “To William Simpson of Ochiltree, 
strikingly exemplify the great Scotch bard's 
love of nature, no matter what the season of year 
might be:— 
O, sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds, 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids, 
Their loves enjoy, 
While thro’ the braes the cushat croods 
Wi’ waifu’ cry! 
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Ev’n winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave thro’ the naked tree 
Or frosts ° hills of Ochiltree 
Are hoary gray; 
Or ae drifts wild-turious flee, 
ning the day! 


O Nature! a’ thy shews an’ forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 

Whether the summer kindly warms, 
Wi’ life an’ light, 

Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night! 





ODDO DOC DOS 


The muse, na Poet ever fand her, 

Till by himse] he learn’d to wander, 

Adown some trottin burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang; 

O sweet, to stray an’ pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang! 


The warly race may drudge an’ drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, coahge an’ strive, 
Let me ae Nature's face deserive, 
And I, wi’ pleasure 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 
Bum owre their treasure. 


—Robert Burns. 
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spirit of farm codperation, of brotherhood, fellowship, 
comradeship, must be generated by farm neighbors 
themselves in their own community organization or it 
will not long survive. 


r Things Necessary to Make Any Com- 
munity Club Succeed 


ND yet this further fact must always be kept in 
mind, namely, that while it is comparatively easy 
to get neighbors to join a community club, it is 

a vastly harder matter to keep it going and growing 
after it is organized. It is concerning this feature 
that some suggestions of the highest importance were 
made at the Dallas Farm Bureau meeting. With a 
wisdom born of long experience and study, Mrs. John 
R. Alford of Henderson, Texas, (formerly Miss Susan 
Landon), declared that in order’ to make community 
meetings a success anywhere, four things are essential : 


1. There should be something to laugh at—some 
prank to play or story or game or some other feature 
to liven up the meeting with a dash of fun. Some 
committee should look after this. 


2. There should be some food for thought—some 
talk or discussion or debate or report that definitely 
relates itself to the life and work of farm folks or of 
that. particular farm community. No community club 
can long survive that does not help its members in 
practical ways—help them to make and save money 
and increase personal efficiency. 

3. There should be a touch of inspiration—some- 
thing that uplifts and inspires. It may be only a song. 
A club whose members do not learn to sing together is 
not likely to last long. Or it may be the reading of a 
beautiful poem or of some noble passage of prose. It 
may be the prayer of some good man with heart aflame 
for human betterment. But certainly no community 
meeting is a stccess that does not lift the souls of its 
members with some touch of inspiration. 

4. Last, but not least, there must be something 
to eat. Mrs. Alford put this last among the four 
essentials for successful community meetings. As for 
myself, being a man and therefore possibly less spir- 
itual and more materialistic, I should be inclined to 
place it first. Mrs. Alford suggested that at each meet- 
ing there should be some special refreshment—such as 
ice cream, a watermelon cutting, barbecue, homemade 
candy, etc. Wherever it is practicable, it would be 
still better, in my opinion, for farmers to have a 
monthly (or certainly a quarterly) dinner together, 
either a day-time picnic or a sit-down supper at the 
schoolhouse or lodge room. Anyhow, it is high time 
for farm folks to learn’a lesson from city folks about 
the absolute necessity of having something to eat in 
order to get folks to come together. Even the city 
women will not attend receptions or card parties unless 
there are refreshments. 


City chambers of commerce had a hard time getting 
their directors to attend meetings until these meetings 
were combined with mid-day luncheons. And the busi- 
ness men of towns and cities never came together in 
any effective organisation for promoting fellowship, 
acquaintance, and general community codperation until 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, A. B. C., and other 
clubs discovered this fundamental truth, namely, that 
the one and only way to get rity folks to work together 
is to get them to eat together. Now our farm folks 
must learn the same lesson! 


| MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


ERY rapidly now the time is passing for ordering 

and planting the trees, vines, and shrubbery we 

had expected to get into the ground before the 
sap rises. Let’s not wait till it is too late. 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 


HE books that have impressed me most were.the 

lives of Washington and Lorenzo Dow, as they were 

read to me at a tender age. Robinson Crusoe 
to me excelled by far anything on that line. Frank G. 
Carpenter excelled anyone else as a_travel- writer, ac- 
cording to estimate; Charles Dickens in fiction, 
Bill Arp and Josh Billings as humorists, James Whit- 
comb Riley as a poet, John Wesley as a theologian, 
Woodrow Wilson as a statesman, Henry Watterson 
and Henry Grady as journalists. 

Franklin County, Ga. L. S. McWHISTLER. 
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| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 





OTHING will ever be attempted if all possible 
‘ objection ‘must first be overcome.—Johnson. 
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The Prigressive. Farmer 


What Livestock for Southern Farmers? 


Which Kinds of Livestock Are Most Needed, Which Safest and Most Practical for Production? 


or those living on the land, was the original pur- 

pose of farming. It is still an important pur- 
pose of most. farms, even though farming has become 
highly commercialized. 


Te SUPPLY food for those cultivating the soil, 


The first. purpose of livestock 
production today should be to 
supply certain essential foods for 
those living on the farm. The 
essential food is milk, therefore 
every Southern farm, and still 
further, every farm family in 
the South should have its milk 
supply produced on the farm. 

Dairying.—It is, therefore, 
safe to say that every farm 
should produce dairy products. 
Since all farms should produce dairy products for 
home use to an extent at least twice the present total 
production, the next question that arises is: To what 
extent should the South produce dairy products for 
commerce, or to sell? 


The Progressive Farmer believes that commercial 
dairying is the safest, because most likely to prove sat- 
isfactory or profitable of any form of commercial 
livestock production in which Southern farmers can 
engage. Hence, we believe Southern farmers who have. 
the will to make it successful 
and the inclination and _ the 
facilities to produce a maxi- 
mum proportion of the feeds 
may safely engage in commer- 
cial dairying. They should start 
with small herds of the best 
grade cows they can procure 
and improve and enlarge their 
herds as they learn the busi- 
mess, by the use of purebre 
sires and liberal and intelligent 
feeding. 


Poultry—The next kind of 
livestock which all farms may 
produce for home use is poul- 
try. Moreover, all farm fami-, 
lies should produce both dairy’ 
and poultry products, for there is a difference 
between “farms” and “farm families” in the 
South. One farm may support 20 or 50 farm 
families and we insist that all “farm families” 
should produce poultry and dairy products for 
home use. 

Poultry production is probably the second 
safest and most satisfactory commercial live- 
stock production for Southern farmers to en- 
gage in, provided a high grade of products is 
produced and they are efficiently marketed. 


Hogs.—There is some difference of opinion 

as to whether all Southern farmers should produce pork 
for home consumption, The writer believes that every 
farm family should produce its own pork supply, 
but the conditions on some farms—that is, where 
there may be many families on one farm—make this 
impracticable, in the opinion of many farmers. We 
must, therefore, qualify our statement. Whenever it 
is considered practicable, every farm family should 
produce its own pork supplies for home use. Some 
may say that it is practicable for every farm family, 
if the landowner and the farm families only thought 
so. This may or may not be true, but if those who 
must do the thing, believe it impracticable, it actually 
is impracticable for them, so long as they think so. 


Hog production for commercial purposes, or to sell, 
is quite a different proposition. For profitable hog 
production, better or more expensive fencing ‘is neces- 
sary than for cattle. Hog production also probably re- 
Qtiires more feed production and more work out of the 
routine on most Southern farms. From 75 to 80 per 





TAIT BUTLER 


Elkin, 


.cent of the total cost of producing hogs is feed costs. 


International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1927. 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Corn or sorghum grains form the chief hog feed on 
Southern farms, and corn production is not generally 
successful, because of low soil fertility and general 
neglect of the crop when its cultivation conflicts with 
the cultivation of cotton. 

Much can be done to lessen the amount of corn re- 
quired in hog production by providing suitable pastures, 
the growing of soybeans, peanuts, velvet beans, sweet 
potatoes and other crops for the hogs to harvest, but 
corn or sorghum grains must form the basis of the 
hog ration and unless the Southern farmer is able and 
willing to produce these grains efficiently, he will be 
greatly handicapped in commercial hog production. 

The Southern farmer’s success in commercial hog 
production, as in all other lines of livestock production, 
depends on the will to succeed, the ability to learn from 
his own experience and the experience of others, and 
the inclination and facilities to produce the largest pro- 
portion of the suitable feeds required. 





SOUTHERN HOGS ARE BEATING ALL COMERS 
This is Upstart 338430, first prize junior yearling and grand champion Berkshire boar, 


N. C,, Thurmond Chatham, owner. 

Beef Cattle—The farmer with large areas suit- 
able for grazing, who has the inclindtion and facili- 
ties for producing feeds suitable for wintering the 
breeding herd may safely produce feeders or calves to 
sell at weaning time. The production of beef cattle to 
be fed out or fattened on the farm requires consider- 
able investment unless worked into slowly. Moreover, 
a much larger feed production is required. 


The advantages of dairying, poultry, and hogs over 
beef cattle are (1) the quicker or more prompt financial 
returns, and (2) with hogs the more quickly the herd 
may be increased. 


Any Southern farmer who has large areas of grazing 
lands which he does not care to use for grazing dairy 
cattle should produce sufficient beef cattle to graze his 
pastures, consume the residues of crops grown which 
are not otherwise marketable, and to consume the crops 
which must be grown for the improvement of his soils. 

Sheep.—In the production of sheep, especially 
early lambs for the best markets, the chief advantage 
is that there are two salable products, wool and lambs. 


Owned and exhibited by Klondike 


Large flocks of sheep are difficult to handle success- 
fully. Sheep do not require more care than other live- 
stock, but what care they require, especially at lambing 
time, is demanded with an insistence: not equalled by 
other livestock. 

Any Southern farmer who will learn the business or 
who has the will to learn and succeed, will produce the 
feeds required, and give the intelligent care demanded, 
will find a small flock of sheep profitable. 


What kind of livestock should the Southern farmer 
produce? Any and all kinds, if he will grow into it, 
hgs the will to succeed, and will produce the suitable 
feeds required with better than average efficiency. 
There are no climatic or other conditions which are in- 
surmountable obstacles in the production of any farm 
livestock on Southern farms, but livestock require more 
knowledge and more constant care, and in addition just 
as efficient crop production as do field crops. 

Success in livestock production depends on the man, 
more than on all other conditions combined, for it is 
the function of the livestock producer to overcome all 
obstacles to the growth and production of his livestock. 
The man must do the “rustling” for the livestock, and 
not the livestock do the “rus- 
tling” for themselves or their 
owner. 

Editor’s Note.—“The Feeding 
and Care of the Brood Sow Be- 
fore and at Farrowing” is the 
title of next week’s article in 
our 1928 livestock series. Out- 
standing problems and ques- 
tions in Southern livestock pro- 
duction are being solved and 
answered each week. If you are 
interested in doing the best 
farming for yourself, this is a 
series you can’t well afford to 
miss. 


A HOME-GROWN DAIRY 
RATION 


READER writes: “I am 

feeding 10 head of dairy 

cows on sorghum silage, 
Mung bean and soybean hay 
mixed with some crabgrass. 
For grain I am feeding corn 
and cob meal, ground oats, and 
cottonseed meal, five bushels 
each of corn and oats and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. I 
am feeding one pound of this 
mixture to three of milk or a 
little better. 

“All of this feed is home- 
grown, for I exchanged cotton 
seed for cottonseed meal.” 

Here is a home-grown ration which should give sat- 
isfactory results and it can be economically produced 
in almost any part of the South, especially if the Mung 
and soybean hay is grown the same season on the same 
land after the oats are harvested. Let us assume that 
a cow receives 35 pounds.of sorghum silage, 10 pounds 
of bean hay, and 10 pounds of the grain mixture daily, 
what are the digestible nutrients in her ration :— 


Farm, 


Carbo- 
Protein hydrates Fat 
' (pounds (pounds) (pounds) 
35 pounds sorghum silage ........ .21 4.06 18 
10 pounds bean hay ......+sseeee 1,10 4.00 12 
10 pounds grain mixture :— 
5.8 pounds corn and cob meal .35 3.69 -21 
2.6 pounds ground oats ....... 25 1.35 -10 
1.6 pounds cottonseed meal... .53 78 18 
TMU: kSidek 6 dhe dig’ siedee ss ives 2. 13.88 79 
Standard for 22 pounds milk ..... 2.50 13.00 50 


The above ration should be sufficient for a Jersey 
cow giving about three gallons or about 25 pounds of 
milk daily. It will be palatable and has sufficient 
variety to prove satisfactory for regular feeding. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


On Doing Good 
RTHUR NASH died the other day. 
For fifteen years he lived what was 
called “the miracle life.” 

He made clothing in Cincinnati. Being 
a religious man, he 
determined to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule 
in business. He took 
up the tailoring busi- 
ness, the worst 
sweated industry at 
that time in the 
country, gathered 
about him a group 
of loyal workers, 
and. began his ex- 
periment. While he kept control of the 
business, his: employees were consulted 
and had a voice in the operation of it. 
The business prospered, wages were in- 
creased, prices were lowered. His estab- 
lishment became a singing hive of in- 
dustry. 

A week before his death he called his 
directors and employees’ committee to- 
gether, and asked them to appoint a com- 
mittee to run the business while he took 
a vacation. He said, “Some’ day I am 
going to be jerked out of this business, 
and from this time on it is not going to 
be a one-man business.” 

Death gave him a longer vacation than 
he had counted on. His business asso- 
ciates are banded together to “march on 
toward the goal of his dreams—toward 
universal brotherhood.” 














3. W. HOLLAND 





Nash was said to be peculiar. He was. 


He believed funny things. 

He believed that the humblest person 
in the industry was as much entitled to 
honor as the “boss.” 

He believed that all who made the busi- 
ness go, should profit by it. 

He believed that people should work 
in a place* flooded with sunshine, filled 
with fresh air, and rioting with happi- 
Tiess. 

He believed that codperation applied to 
an industry was the only way of getting 
things properly done. 

He believed in giving people who fell, 
or failed, a second and third chance to 
make good. 

He believed that the Church would help 
any one who would attend. He practiced 
what he preached and went regularly. 

He believed in prayer, and said that he 
could often pray his way through difficul- 
ties that he could not think through. 

He believed in the Bible, and kept a 
copy of the Scriptures about his desk or 
in his pocket. 


And—they nicknamed him Golden 
Rule Nash. When he died, little children 
cried because they had lost a friend. 


What greater glory can come to any 
of us than that we, like our Master, might 
“go about doing good!” 








| __ASK ME ANOTHER 
Answers on Page 13 


N what types of soil are the best yields 
of potatoes generally obtained? 

2. Name the vegetable which supplies juice 
equal to orange juice in preventing scurvy 
among children. 

3. Approximately how many miles of fur- 
row are turned in plowing an acre? 

4. What is the average length of time that 
the hog price trend is upward? 

5. What is the average length of time that 
the hog price trend is downward? 

6. What is the major trend in hog prices 
and how long is it likely to continue? 

7. What is the chief cause of the swings 
in hog prices? 

8 With a general downward trend in. the 
hog! market, is there a chance for seasonal 
strength in prices? 

9. How many times have hog prices shown 
an upward and then a downward trend? 

10. What do stockmen mean by a 
pound céw,” a “S00-pound cow”? 
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Wood 
and Steel 


Why both are required for Quality Bodies 


Fisher Bodies are of wood and steel construction. 
Up to the present time, this is the only type of 
automobile body construction which permits of 
maximum strength, maximum resiliency and 
maximum safety.—In wood and steel construc- 
tion, the wood reinforces the steel and the steel 
reinforces the wood. This results in the’ strong- 
est kind of construction known to body builders. 
It also affords the necessary resiliency and the 


‘ 


ability to absorb noise.— Resiliency in a body is 
necessary because the car body is continuously 
subjected to shocks and strains. There is no 
material which combines strength and resiliency 
as does wood. And there is no body construction 
stronger than that in which wood reinforces steel 
and steel: reinforces wood. Because Fisher Bodies 
are so constructed, there are no stronger bodies 
than those which Fisher builds. 
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Bracing—Every Fisher Body Lumber— The lumber for Clear Vision Corner Pillars 
is staunchly braced at all points Fisher Bodies is carefully —The narrow front pillars of a 
subject to strain. That is one selected and seasoned, and Fisher Body eliminate the “blind 
reason why a Fisher Body stands subjected to many close in- ye in driving, enabling the 
up month after month and year spections, both before and iver to see objects in front and 
alter year in the hardest kind after ee on the sides at all times— thus 

of service. into a preventing accidents. 


Body by FISHER. 
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Factory to You — We Pay Freight 











white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawle 
Health Products to your n aes to gy 
tovwell momthiy #290 to #900 worth of 
flavors, spices, ae toilet 

poultry products, 








veterinary and 
etc. , 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 





we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! - 
2 ed 
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r] Please tell me how | can make more money ra 
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. ‘Better Corn Crops for the 
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South 


I. Good Varieties and Good Seed Will Increase Yields 10 to 20 Per Cent 


By PAUL TABOR 


HE selection of the best variety of 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


corn has been a baffling problem to 
crop investigators. The only plan yet 
known for discovering the suitability of a 
ae > Pi Ps * promonn OR the past five years Paui Tabor has made a close study of corn 
with other varieties growing in the South, both in research projects dealing with corn pro- 
for a number of duction and in teaching two courses in the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
years, and judge it ture. It is our opinion that some of the material gathered in both of these 
from the yields ob- lines of work will be interesting and to some degree helpful to our readers. 
tained. Where only For this reason he has prepared a series of articles on corn growing for 
a very few tests are The Progressive Farmer. The first appears herewith and others will follow 
made in a state, there soon. We all know that our average corn yields here in the South are too 
is a great probability low and we are of the opinion that the information Mr. Tabor presents, if 

properly used, will help in raising our per acre yields. 











PAUL TABOB of making the wrong 
interpretation of the results. Where a 
large number of tests are made under 
different conditions, the results are more 
certain to be accurate. The number of 
tests needed in a state is not settled. Some 
investigators believe one in each com- 
munity would not be too many. It is 
certain that a large number of tests will 


-need to be made before the good and bad 


points of a variety are discovered. When 
more knowledge of plant physiology in 
its relation to weather and soils is avail- 
able it may be possible to discover the 
good and bad points of a variety of corn 
without such extensive testing. 


Suiting Variety to Soil 

ROF. Mooers of the Tennessee Ex- 

periment Station has made a distinct 
contribution to our corn knowledge by 
working out the reaction of a number of 
varieties to different soils of Tennessee. 
It has been vaguely known for a long 
time that some varieties are much better 
suited to good lands than to poor lands. 
Experiment station workers had used this 
knowledge very little in their interpreta- 
tion of variety tests because there was 
no method of expressing the difference in 
yielding ability if it were known. Prof. 
Mooers’ plan is to have two variety tests 


- at each place, one on good soil and one 


on poor soil. The results are analyzed 
by taking; a well known variety as a 
standard of comparison and stating the 
comparative yields of other varieties as 
better, poorer, or the same as the standard 
variety. An exceptionally good variety 


~ may be a better yielder on all kinds of 


soil than the standard variety. A variety 
well suited to good land only will be 
poorer than the standard on poor soils 
and better on good soils. The variety 
Neal’s Paymaster has been a superior 
yielding variety on all kinds of soil in 
‘Tennessee. 

The writer has tried to discover any 
difference in the varieties of corn well 
suited to different grades of land. A lot 
of the work has been observations of the 
varieties most commonly grown on the 
poorer lands. Practically all of the pop- 
ular poor land varieties have been above 
the average in soundness and most of * 
them on the heavier soils of Georgia have 


z been below the average in size of stalk 
' and earlier than most acclimated varie- 
_ ties. Some of the worst damage from 


rotten corn in the tests at Athens has 
been with soft grain varieties developed 
on good soils. 

An exception to the small stalk varie- 
ties for poor land is found in Southeast 
Georgia and the adjoining portion of 
South Carolina where the soils are pre- 
dominantly sandy and loose, and the rows 


’ placed far apart. A large vigorous va- 


‘riety is one of the most popular kinds 


| for poor soils under these conditions, 


| probably because a large root system is 


ms 


|} As a rule the widely known and well 
advertised varieties of corn have been 
bred for the better soils. A lot of splen- 


_ did breeding work\in producing poor land 


"Varieties for different parts of the South 


canbe done. A lot of valuable work of 
| this kind has been done by different farm- 








ers but it has not been generally recog- 
nized and encouraged. There will no 
doubt be a wider recognition and appre- 
ciation of such work in the future. 


Effect of the Weather 


STUDY of the weather effects on 

varieties of corn has been made at 
Athens, Ga., because of the extreme fluc- 
tuation in yield caused by the weather. 
Since 1909 when the experimental work 
with corn started at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, the yields have 
varied, on the same kind of soil with 


In the poor corn years the two-ear 
and highly prolific varieties have been 
almost the same in yields but the one-ear 
varieties which have not been well adap- 
ted to hill soil in the South have given 
considerably lower yields. 

This analysis of the weather effect on 
the yields of varieties of corn shows some 
interesting things about different varie- 
ties. Some of the very popular varieties 
in the state give yields as good as any 
variety up to 35 bushels per acre but fall 
behind badly above that amount. In gen- 
eral the two-ear varieties have not been 
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Region 1 is the mountain section in which the non- 
prolific varieties bearing one ear per stalk are gener- 
ally preferred. Boone County White and Johnson Coun- 
t hite are gees for the rich bottom lands, but on 
the highest valleys earlier varieties as Silver King and 
others grown in the upper part of the Corn Belt are 
well adapted. On the poor soils Hickory King is used 
to a considerable extent. 

Region 2 is the section gmanete adapted to the two- 
ear prolifics such as Neal’s Paymaster, Delta Prolific, 
Jarvis’ Golden Dent, and others earlier in maturity 
than the varieties commonly grown in the center of the 
Corn Belt. Cocke’s Prolific isa highly prolific variety well adapted to rich lands along the 
southern border of this region. 

_ Region 3 is the main part of the Cotton Belt in which the best yields are made under 
ideal conditions of weather and good soils by the highly prolific varieties, Hastings, What- 
ley’s, and Bates Prolifics and Biggs Seven-ear. For the average conditions the prolific va- 
rieties such as Marlboreugh, Douthits, Weekley’s, Garric, Latham’s Double, and for the 
western area Mosby and related varieties are preferred. 


Region 4, which also includes most of the corn growing area of Oklahoma and Texas, is 
a dry region in which Mexican June does well. 


similar fertilization and cultivation, from 
less than 10 bushels per acre to more 
than 80 bushels per acre, the poorest yield 
being in the extremely dry summer of 
1925 and the good yields during the wet 
summers of previous years. When the 
years are divided into good, medium, and 
poor corn, years and the yields are aver- 
aged it will be found that the highly pro- 
lific varieties, the three-to-seven-ear 
corns, are considerably superior in the 
good years. Hastings and Whatley’s and 
Bates prolifics, have been outstanding in 
such years with yields of about 80 bush- 
els per acre, the two-ear varieties have 
stood second, with yields of 60 to 70 
bushels, and the one-ear corns last, with 
yields of 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 

In the medium good corn years there 
has been little difference between the 
yields of the different types of varieties. 


able to give good yields comparatively, 
that is above 50 bushels per acre. The 
poor showing of the one-ear corns dur- 
ing poor corn years and their good show- 
ing during average years is believed to 
be due to their inability to stand the 
high temperatures that always occur dur- 
ing a poor year. It is believed possible 
to get a satisfactory one-ear variety of 
corn in the South for poor land, or for 
deficient rainfall conditions. 


The application of the weather effects 
on varieties of corn will be discussed in a 
later article. It may be worth while 
noting here that practically all contests in 
growing corn in Georgia have been won 
with a small ear highly prolific variety, 
and on average lands the two-ear varie- 
ties are the most popular with farmers 
in general. 


Choosing the Best Variety 


HE choosing of the best variety of 

corn can be done best by studying the 
shortcomings of the variety being grown 
and getting information on other varie- 
ties which may possibly do better under 
existing conditions. If there is a lot of 
rotten corn a sounder variety~is needed ; 
if the stalks grow too large a less vigor- 
ous variety is needed. From the experi- 
ence at Athens there is more of a tend- 
ency of the stalks to ‘be too small than 
too large on the hill lands of Georgia. 
If the corn makes too many nubbins, a 
less prolific variety may be more satis- 
factory; if the yield is low under ideal 
conditions a more prolific variety is 
needed. If the variety being grown is 
too early or too late for the best rains, a 
later or an earlier kind will be more sat- 
isfactory. 

If this kind of .study is distasteful, or 
impossible because of a lack of time, ob- 
servations of the behavior of different 
varieties in the community or fn the va- 
riety tests on similar soils may be taken 
as a safe guide for the selection of the 
best corn. 

The labor required in gathering and 
shucking different varieties may decide 
the choice if other things are equal. The 
farmer making enough corn with some 
to spare is willing to sacrifice a small 
amount in yield for greater ease of gath- 
ering and shucking, and so will select a 
large ear variety. No simple rule can be 
given for the selection of the best variety 
of corn for the different farms. 


Avoid Uniform Show Ears 

NE of the don’ts that apparently 

holds in practically every case of or- 
dinary varieties of corn is to beware of 
the pretty eared, highly uniform show 
varieties of corn. In every test the writer 
has reviewed the uniform, pretty show 
corn has not given as good yields as the 
ordinary variable variety. The best va- 
rieties tested at Athens have originated 
from crossing widely different kinds of 
corns. and selecting to a limited extent. 
Some of these crosses have been made 
by mixing the two kinds of seed and 
planting together and others have been 
made by growing a row of each in the 
garden and detasseling one row to insure 
crossing. Selection for high uniformity 
has in numerous cases caused a variety 
to deteriorate. 


Disease-free Seed Needed 


OOD, well filled disease-free seed 

may influence the yield as much as 
a superior variety. The seed should be 
plump, well dried, and the pith in the 
ends of the cobs white and solid. With 
other things equal, especially for poor 
land varieties, large grains are to be pre- 
ferred over small grain varieties. The 
rieed of a well filled grain is generally 
understood but the need of perfectly 
sound seed is not. A lot of the corn 
planted is already mildy affected with a 
rot that may partly or wholly destroy: the 
stalk and ear. This mild infection ean be 
detected in the pith at the butt of the ear. 
If the pith is discolored, either pink or 
white, the chances are thé disease is in at 
least a part of the grains. If the pith is 
discolored and the grains dull in appear- 
ance instead of bright and lustrous as 
they should be, the whole ear is most 
probably affected. A number of,the high 
yielding varieties are rather susceptible 
to these rots so the seed should be picked 
with more than usual care to avoid this 
trouble. Some of the good corn farmers 
of Georgia have been carefully selecting 
good disease-free seed for years without 
knowing anything about stem and root 
rots, but because they noticed good look- 
ing seed gave better results than poor 
looking seed. 
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American Steel @ Wire 
Company . 


Barbed Wire made by the American Steel 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 


Baker Perfect—W aukegan— Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 
American Special 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 
barre, St. Louis, Kansag City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, *San Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle. 
*United States Steel Products Company 










For Shelter Shade trees, evergreens, 
For Beauty fruit trees, add to home 

or pice comforts and home values. Y 
In the city yard, around the small town \ 
or country home, trees and flowers are & 
necessity. The cost is nothing compared 
with the returns, 

Southern Planting Facts N 
, Ournew booklet, wil! tell youhow 


simpleit isto havea beautiful home, 
“ge and assist 
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BEAUTIFUL DIAMONDS 


Watches and Jewelry Sold on Easy Terms. Catalog free. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Exjitor, Health Department 


Victuals 

INCE Adam ate the apple in the Gar- 

den of Eden, man has been greatly 
concerned about the quantity, and quality 
of his food. Sometimes he has been kept 
from starvation by 
prudence and fore- 
sight. During the 
seven years of famine 
spoken of in the Bi- 
ble man was kept 
from starvation be- 
cause of the inter- 
pretation of a dream 
by Joseph, who 
stored food in the 
seven years of plenty. 
Man has also been fed by miracles. The 
children of Israel were fed by manna 
from Heaven during their lengthy wan- 
derings in the wilderness, arid on another 
occasion many thousands were fed with 
the loaves and fishes. 

We read in secular history of the great 
famines that have come in the world 
from time to time, when thousands of 
human beings died from starvation be- 
cause of overcrowding of population and 
undersupply of food. The first move made 
in any war is to create a famine by cut- 
ting off food supplies from the enemy. 
If that can be done the enemy will soon 
be forced to surrender. 

We will never have a widespread food 
famine in the good old U. S. A. unless 
seasons fail, or population gets out of 
proportion to food supplies, or some great 
unforeseen calamity happens. 











DR. REGISTER 


Individual Famine.—Hut nation-wide 
famines are not the only kind to be 
avoided. There is such a thing as an in- 
dividual or one-person famine. This hap- 
pens when an individual, old or young, 
does not receive the right sort of food 
in the right quantity for the proper 
nourishment of the body. Right here, 
in this land of plenty, we daily see evi- 
dence of undernourishment in children. 
We know there are thousands of cases 
of pellagra and rickets. This undernour- 
ishment and these diseases are caused 
mostly by either a shortage or a total 
famine in some kind (or kinds) of food 
needed in a properly balanced diet, rather 
than by an actual lack of food. 


Common Sense in Diet.—We read so 
much about the calories each person 
should have at each meal, so much about 
carbohydrates, proteins, mineral salts, 
vitamines, acids, and alkalies, that the 
general public gets confused, so I want to 
put in just a plain practical word about 
“victuals”—just everyday honest-to-good- 
ness food. 

The following quotation from an ex- 
tremely high authority, the annual report 
of the Ministry of Health of Great 
Britain, simplifies the diet question and in 
a very few words covers its practical 
side :— 

“All the defects which may exist in 
diets in common use can be readily cor- 
rected by the addition of milk and green 
vegetables. It would be to the best in- 
terests of the nation if these foods could 
be produced in sufficient. quantities and 
at a low enough price to enable every one 
to include them in their daily diet.” 

I take it for granted that fruits were 
expected to be a part of any normal diet. 
In other words, if a person is not doing 
well on his regular diet, then let’s add 
more milk, vegetables, and fruit. Of 
course, if there is some disease already 
established, you should see your doctor, 
and have him prescribe a diet suited to 


your case. 


Uncle Ab Says 


Don’t make excuses 
unless they're demanded; 
maybe your work is bet- 








M. ACHESON COMPANY, 
2228 W. Cary. Richmond, Virginia 
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OU can stretch a strip cut from 
a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper more 
than 5 times its own length! No finer, 
more durable rubber was ever put 
into a boot—and it means flexibility 
under the bends and strains—long 
wear when other boots split and crack. 

The extra wear in a “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon Boot is built in all through. 
Look at it! The sole is oversize—as 
tough as the tread of a tire. And at 
every vital point in the boot, from 4 
to 11 separate layers of strong 11)>ber 
and fabric reinforcements are anchored 
in—to give extra strength. 

Seventy-five years of experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. They fit better, they look 
better, they wear better. Get a pair— 
and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality rub- 
ber — flexible, long-wearing. 
They have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers red or black—come in 
\knee to hip lengths 








The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your 

shoes. Irs smooth rubber 

surface washes clean like 

aboot. Either red or black 
—4 or 5 buckles 


99 BLUE RIBBON 


Boots Walrus 


Arctics Rubbers 
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Listen to What “Grandma” Dollar Says at the Age of 101 Years 


By MRS. SADIE SHRADER 
DeKalb County, Alabama 


BOUT nine miles northeast of Fort 

Payne, Alabama, lives one of the 
most interesting persons I have ever 
known, a kind and friendly Indian woman, 
now more than 101 years of age. She is 
a widow, without children, and her name 
is Nancy Callahan Dollar. “Grandma 
Dollar” she is commonly called, the 
“Grandma” being a pet name of affec- 
tion as well as of respect. 

She enjoys giving reminiscences of her 
long and checkered life to those who come 
‘to listen. ‘Some of these I have taken 
down and woven into-this “Old Times” 
letter. I first asked Grandma Dollar to 
tell of her childhood days and this is 
what she said :— 

“I was born on Sand Mountain eight 
miles east of Coffeetown, Ala. My 
father was an Indian named William Cal- 
lahan; my mother was half Indian and 
half Irish. They named me Nancy. The 





Perhaps a rude drawing will explain 
the way it was made and fitted with a 
lid. (See drawing). At the arrows it was 
first made of wood. When the oven was 
burned to harden the clay, the wood 
burned away leaving holes for a rod of 
iron. Also the wood burned from under 
the door, leaving it so it could be lifted. 

The dirt oven was so convenient that 
it was put to many uses, such as drying 
charcoal to make powder, and baking 
several pumpkin custards at one time. 
Meat and potatoes also were baked in 
the oven. It was used outdoors with a 
shed over it. The food was put into the 
oven, and the fire was then built on and 
around it. 

The favorite meats of those old dirt 





“GRANDMA” AND “BUSTER” HAVE A QUIET CHAT 


Grandma Dollar lives all alone in her little cabin with her faithful dog “Buster.” Notice 
the straw broom by the porch column to the right, the water bucket and gourd (hanging on 
post above the bucket) to the left, the vine climbing on the corner, and the neatly swept yard. 


children were fond of play. One of the 
games we played was “dog and fox.” We 
liked also to pitch ‘quoits’ as we called 
them,a game similar to pitching horse- 
shoes. I never went to school. Father 
was a great hunter. He killed game for 
our meat, and the others of us raised the 
corn and potatoes. 

“On one occasion Father killed a very 
large deer but he failed to eat any of 
the meat. He seemed to be very, very 
sad. Mother asked what was troubling 
him. He did not wish to tell her, but 
Mother could not rest until she had 
learned the cause of his deep trouble. ‘T 
cannot eat my meat,’ he said. ‘I fear 
my three poor little children in South 
Carolina are hungry. I have a wife and 
three little children in South Carolina 
and I was forced to leave them there.’ 

“‘Go and fetch them,’ said Mother, 
‘there is room and plenty to eat.’ 

“So Father set off and was gone some 
time. When he came back home we 
were overjoyed at having some more lit- 
tle brothers and a sister to play with us. 
Mother seemed just as glad as her chil- 
dren did. She had a big dirt oven full 
_of potatoes baked and the ham of a 
deer. The poor children were almost 
starved.” 


F COURSE, those of us who had 

never heard of a dirt oven wanted 

to know about it. Grandma Dollar then 

gave an interesting account of that time 

honored institution among Indian house- 
s. 

The dirt oven was made of red clay 
softened to a\mortar and it was patted 
inside and out with a patter. It was box- 
shaped, about inches long, 20 inches 
wide, and 18 inches high or deep. The 
lid worked on an\iron rod run through 
the clay hinges. 





oven days, said Grandma Dollar, were 
wild turkey, deer, and fish. The vegetables 
were cabbage, pumpkins, and corn roasted 
with the shuck on. The cake was sweet- 
ened with molasses. “Johnnie cake” and 
hominy were common every day foods. 
Now let Grandma Dollar go on and tell 
us about her new mother and their great 
big family of children. 


“(NASIE was the name of Father’s 
other wife,” said Grandma Dollar. 
“She seemed well pleased with her new 
home. No quarrels arose between her 
and my mother. She helped Mother with 
the crops and children, and Mother was 
just as good to her. The care of the 
children was a great big thing, for there 
were 26 of us in all. Among Mother’s 
children were three sets of triplets.” 


Grandma Dollar explained that among 
the Indians the chief could allow a man 
to have two wives. There was a white 
neighbor, she said, by the name of Vic- 
tor, who was allowed by the chief to 
have two Indian wives. He had many 
horses and cows, and the two wives, Het- 
tie and Charlotte, made cheese to sell to 
the Indians and white people. 


Grandma next tells about the removal 
of the Indians from their happy hunting 
grounds in Alabama and how it was that 
her father’s family was not carried off 
with the others :— 

“I was just a little girl when General 
Jackson drove the Indians from Ala- 
bama. My father did not go. He loved 
his home state so well that he hid in 
Saltpeter Cave, and was left behind when 
the others were carried away. Soon we 
moved to Georgia.” 

Grandma Dollar was asked why it 


was that her father left his beloved 
Alabama, after having hid in the cave to 
escape being carried away. She then 
told in her simple and quiet way this ex- 
citing story, which reflects in a strong 
manner the temperament and character 
of her father :—' 


“One morning we heard something 
screaming. Thinking it was a panther, 
Father called the children and the dogs 
into the house. Looking out through a 
crack, he saw a white woman running 
with her baby. Thinking some hostile 
Indians had killed her husband, he opened 
the door and let her in. He asked her 
what the trouble was. She would not 
tell, but kept crying. 

“Father collected three or four white 
men and started for the home of Mr. 
Jukes, as that-was the name of the white 
woman’s husband. When they got there, 
they did not find Mr. Jukes. In the horse 
lot was found some blood and the fresh 
tracks of a horse. By the tracks, on the 
bushes, were drops of blood. The men 
followed on and came to a little creek, 
the tracks and drops of blood showing 
the directions. They soon came to a big 
thicket of thorns and briers. It was easy 
to see that the murdered victim had been 
pitched into the thicket. They looked and 
found the dead body of a foot-peddler that 
had been in the community the day before. 
They continued to follow the tracks of 
the horse. At last they came up on the 
horse at alittle store. Father was of a 
quick temper. He at once accused the 
rider (who was none other than Mr. 
Jukes) of being the one that had commit- 
ted the murder. Jukes was very angry 
and began to curse Father and say that 
he guessed it was him. Father could not 
stand it; so he made for him and bit off 
his nose and one ear before the men 
could stop him. Then Father was afraid 
that the Jukeses might burn his house, 
so he moved to Georgia. 


“IN Georgia I got work to do hauling 

goods from the village of Martha- 
ville, as Atlanta was then called, to the 
country stores near our home. One of 
the stores was kept by a man named 
George Pass, another by a Mr. Porter, 
father of Thomas Porter, to whom I 
was afterwards engaged. The distance 
was 30 miles. I was 21 years old and 
hauled for 15 or 20 years. Among the 
goods I hauled were molasses, meat, salt, 
cans of powder, lead, gun caps, shoes, 
dishes, wagon tires, and cards. At Mar- 
thaville, Kyle Brothers (from whom the 
goods were bought) had Negroes who 
helped load, and the storekeepers at home 
helped unload. I used a covered wagon. 
It was called a tar-pole wagon—had 
wooden axles with a notch in the hub to 
allow the linchpin to work through. Tar 
was used for axle grease. I still have 
the hammer I used to knock the linch- 
pin out with when I wanted to take off 
the wheels and grease my wagon. 


“T first had two mules named Sam and 
John, the next time Beck and Jack. I 
hitched and unhitched and fed them my- 
self. The roads were very rough. I lost 
one of my mules and then quit hauling. 
In all the years I hauled, I was never 
robbed or molested on any of these trips. 
I had to work very hard to keep the 
children in something to eat, as there 
were so many of them not able to work, 
and one of the mothers was dead.” 

Grandma Dollar’s wonderful constitu- 
tion and vigor, which in her younger days 
gave her such great capacity for hard 
work and long endurance, are still evi- 
dent in her alert features, good health, 
and erect bearing. The picture taken of 
her standing on the day she was 101 
years old shows her in truth to be as 
“straight as an Indian.” 


But her marvelous constitutional vigor 
has been shown also in another way; she 
has been thrice bitten by poisonous 
snakes—two of the times by copperheads 
and one time by a rattler. 


HE war between the states brought 

to Grandma Dollar, as it did to others, 
many unhappy events. She tells of some 
of them as follows :— 

“I was about 35 years old when the 
war broke out. My father had to go. 
He was a very brave soldier and was in 
the army two or three years before the 
big battle of Atlanta and Sherman’s 
march to the sea. I remember mighty 
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THE DIRT OVEN 
Don’t you know there must have been 
“some class” to the turkey, venison, potatoes, 
and pumpkin custards that came roasting hot 
from the old dirt oven out under the shed! 


well the day the army got to Atlanta. 
Father had sent me word not to come 
for goods, but to stay home and help with 
the children. The cannon 30 miles away 
roared so I shall never forget it, though 
I should live another hundred years. 
Father was killed during the siege. The 
city was burned and Sherman went on 
cutting his way through our cornfields, 
which were in roasting ear. So making 
the living all fell on me. I had been 
promised to marry to Thomas Porter. 
He had been killed in the army, too. I 
was so broken up I .remained single 40 
more years. 

“Then when I was about 79 years old, 
I married Mr. Nelson Dollar, a white 
man. He died 4 years ago, leaving me 
all alone with no one to love and care 
for me. Yes, child, my brothers and sis- 
ters are all dead. 

“Another race has taken our fields, our 
forests, and our game. Their children 
now play where we once were so happy. 
My father’s hut was enjoyed by all. 

“The trouble with the white race is 
that they lay up so much for old age that 
they quit work at 50 or 60 years. When 
they stop working, they get out of touch 
with nature; all wear shoes in summer 
which keeps them from God's good 
earth; then they begin to fail, and soon 
they are dead.” 





(PRihee tes oC ae 
“I'M 1¢1 TODAY, GOING ON 162!” 


Mrs. Nancy Callahan Dollar as she appeared 
June 27, 1927, the day she was 101 years of 
age. She is a contemporary of Wordsworth 
and Walter Scott and James Fenimore Coop- 
er, of Andrew Jackson, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

Notice how straight and strong she is. She 
wears no glasses—nor shoes in the summer- 
time. She spins, knits, and works her own 
garden. Has sold several bushels of potatoes 
and a lot of garden truck this summer. The 
corn shown in the picture is some she has 
grown herself. The grain is red and white 
streaked, the in and ear shaped somewhat 
like Hicko ing. “Grandma” Dollar has 
not chan seed corn in 80 years! 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











Ceiving increasing attention. While 
better returns from the 1927 crop are ex- 
pected to stimulate planting and fertilizer 
sales are some 50 per 
cent greater than a 
year ago, a big crop 
is far from assur- 
ed. Serious drouth 
prevails in. west- 
ern and north- 
western Texas and 





western Oklahoma. 
This may be broken 
GILBERTGUSLER at any time, of 


course. The _ report 
showing the abundance of boll weevils 
entering hibernation in the fall of 1927 
shows a serious menace as the late crop 
of weevils in many sections: was larger 
and in better condition for successful 
hibernation than for several years. The 
actual number entering hibernation in the 
districts where precise records are avail- 
able show increases in southern Louisiana 
and South Carolina compared with a year 
previous and decreases in northeastern 
Louisiana and in Georgia. Low temper- 
atures during the rest of the winter and 
rain in July and August will be large 
factors in the extent of weevil damage. 
The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles in 
active operation, consumption and ex- 
ports of lint cotton during’ December of 
each year, and also for the five months 
ending December 31 :— 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Spindles in opera- 
tion (millions) .. 
Consumption by do- 
mestic mills in 
Decembert 
Consumption for 5 
months ending 
December 31f .... 
Exports for month 
of Decembert .... 
Exports for 5 
months ending 
December 31f .... 3,782 5,528 4,649 4,290 3,303 
tIn thousands of bales. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
IWSB PROGRAM FOR FARMERS! 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture broadcasts direct from the 
college at Athens through WSB, Atlanta 
Journal station, Atlanta, Georgia, daily 
at 1:00 p. m. Central Standard Time. 
During the first week in February 
these fadio talks will include reports on 
the egg-laying contest, vocational teach- 
ing, silos for farmers, and other farm 
topics by Dr. Andrew M. Soule, Dr. M. 
P. Jarnagin, Paul Chapman, Frank 
Mitchell, and Dupree Barrett. 
ALA 
HE 324 million gallons of ice cream 
consumed last year required only 3.8 
per cent of all the milk produced in the 
United States. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN Copyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“Two of my girls mighty near failed in 
the ninth grade, but the other never did 
git boy crazy.” 

“I tried hirin’ a servant once, but there 
ain’t no satisfaction in it untess you can 
make up your mind not to care a rap 
whether things is done right or not.” 


EW cotton crop prospects are re- |. 








ILL up today at 
the first Pan-Am 
pump you see. You 
can be sure of hon- 
est service from any 
Pan-Am dealer. 


oday’s motors demand 
SAFE oil... 


CLEAN gasoline! 


- EVER before has your choice of fuel 
and lubricating oil been so impor- 
tant. More explosions per mile, more 
wear On moving parts, in modern high : 
speed motors, put new demands on oil and 
gasoline. But here is a safe oil that pro- 
tects your motor effectively—a clean gaso- 
line that keeps your motor much cleaner. 







































‘Pan CAmerican Petroleum 
_ Corporation 
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SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes, Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 
worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free, 


sores! pee aft, Pecctes korres eet 
+ Now . 4 would no! ive 
Absorbine could take it away so completely.’ 


ABSORBINE 




















MLE YOUNG, inc. 384 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass 





A NEW OIL LAMP 
BURNS 94% AIR 
H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl., 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 








him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 



















A Wise Thing To Do! 


Mail us your copy today for your advertisement to appear in the 
REFERENCE SPECIAL, February 18. 


Our readers are looking forward to this special issue as a form of catalogue telling 
them where they can buy seeds, plants, poultry, eggs, baby chicks, etc. This issue 
will be kept on file in many farm homes throughout the entire year. It is of far 
more value to you as an advertiser than a regular isste. 














The 





Our rates for this sige issue are the same as a regular issue. 
classified rate for the Georgia-Alabama edition is just 6c per word. 
The rate for “display classified” advertising in this edition is $6.50 
per inch. Our Georgia-Alabama edition is read by 100,000 farmers 
throughout Alabama, Georgia, and Florida each week. 


Your order must reach us by February 10th. 


The Progressive Farmer & Farm Woman 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











































ue WEED CHAINS 


for sure traction 


You are much safer with WEED Chains 
on your tires, for their good size steel 
cross chains give you pulling power in 
all kinds of going. WEED Chains keep 
your wheels from spinning and side slip- 
ping—they keep you on the road. 


Be sure you buy genuine WEED Chains 
—they have red connecting hooks, gray 
galvanized side chains and brass plated 
cross chains with the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 





Plant— 


Ti me to ch pur aa 28 hap atie 
4 the best varieties i fo “ ¥ (928 catae Potatoes, Cabbage, Pepper 

ane. are told in ont ruly hel rw eae = all similar plants. 
horde No Stooping —No Lame Back 


Set out your plants just when you 
are ready, less of dry weather. 
Each piant set, watered and covered 
in one operation. Three times as fast 
as hand setting. ye gy «| grow. 
Every year the d 
Rapid Plant Setter vecneell manufac- 
turing facilities. Many have been dis- 
appointed and could not get them at 




















VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


for farm tractor 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, 


é Edgers, Planers, 
Write Dept. A-@ Matchers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem. N. C. 








































High Grade ‘ 

29 S. te lose Caine. Stecl Clippers. Fine FincbarverGombandShooe 
Sead No Mongy. F mad jecanmse S15? cad postage. Use 30 Deve. 
refunded. STERLING hestanileal ae BAL E.MD. 



































N THE United States the Satsuma 

orange is limited almost entirely to 
the Gulf Coast region. Mobile and 
Baldwin counties, Alabama, have the 
largest Satsuma or- 
ange industry in this 
country. However, 
some are found in 
Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and 
Texas. 


The Satsuma or- 
ange is a Japanese 
4 product. It came 

P. 0. DAVIS into this country 
from Japan. A few 
trees were growing near Mobile Bay 
about 30 years’ ago but it was not until 
about 1910 that this delicious orange 
began attracting attention in Alabama. 
Later, farmers in other states became 
interested. 

The Satsuma orange is of the kid- 
glove type. In appearance it is similar 
to the tangerine. The peeling can be 
removed and the sections of the orange 
pulled apart. It begins ripening in Oc- 
tober and the entire crop goes to market 
before Christmas. It is more hardy 
than the Florida oranges, and has moved 
the orange belt northward several miles. 
Below are some of the facts which, if 
followed, will be of assistance to the 
grower or prospective grower :— 

I 


First Count the Cost.—The person 
who has not had experience with the 
Satsuma orange but plans to plant a 
grove should first consider the cost to 
bring it into bearing; to decide whether 
he is willing and in position to wait on 
it to come into bearing, and decide also 
if he can stand the expense. He who is 
uncertain about his finances will make a 
mistake to plant a Satsuma orange grove. 
The expense of bringing a grove into 
bearing is more than most beginners an- 
ticipate. Count the cost and see if you 
are able. 





Select Suitable Location and Soil.— 
Select a good location where the soil is 
suitable. There is probability of freeze 
damage along the Gulf Coast every win- 
ter. Hence the grove located where 
there is maximum protection against 
freezes has decided advantage. Avoid 
very low places and pockets, because 
cold air naturally settles in such places: 
A place where there is good air drain- 
age is preferred. On the other hand, a 
freeze accompanied by high wind may 











of orange near Spring Hill, Ala. 


make too much air drainage undesirable. 
Therefore, there are two sides to be con- 
sidered. 

The Satsuma orange—like other fruits 
—is a heavy feeder. To thrive, it must 
have plenty of moisture and plenty of 
plant food. Therefore, soil that retains 
moisture and plant food is desirable. A 
good sandy soil with a clay subsoil is 
preferred. Soils that are low and wet 
are undesirable because of excess mois- 
ture. Soils that are very sandy and 
shaly are undesirable because they do 
not -retain moisture. 


Soil that is reasonably fertile and is in 


good physical condition is needed to give 


the young trees a good start. 
Ill 

Purchase Trees From Reliable Nur- 
sery—Trees that are either one or 
two years old on a root system two or 
three years old should be planted. Older 
trees are objectionable because they can- 
not be transplanted without severe dis- 
turbance. To be sure about the age and 
quality of trees, as well as the variety, 
buy from a nurseryman who is known 
to be reliable. 

The planting distance varies from 20 
to 30 feet each way. When the grove 
is young 20 feet seems to be enough but 
when the trees become larger with age, 
one learns that 25 to 30 feet would have 
been better. 

The little tree should be planted in 
holes that are large enough to receive it 
without crowding the roots. The depth 
should be about the same as the tree 
stood in the nursery. 


IV 

They Need Fertilizer—Every suc- 
cessful orange grower realizes the im- 
portance of commercial’ fertilizer but 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the best. With present knowl- 
edge on this subject, all agree that fer- 
tilizer for the Satsuma orange should 
include nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. 
Opinions differ as to the relative propor- 
tions of these ingredients. 

Since nitrogen stimulates vegetative 
growth it appears that young, unbearing 
Satsuma trees should receive plenty of 
nitrogen. They need also phosphorus 
and potash. There are many unanswered 
questions as to the effects of nitrogen on 
the fruit. Experimental work is needed 
on this as well as on many other prob- 
lems pertaining to the Satsuma orange. 

In view of all this, the best recom- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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PICKING SATSUMAS IN MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA. 
J. Lloyd Abbot, on whose farm this picture was taken, has extensive plantings of, this type 
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A Bigger Satsuma Pay Day 
Eight Ways to More Profits With This Orange 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 
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Mary Eaton wearing 
ber dress of Peter Pan 


A Paris Dress in 45 Minutes 
Made Up in Genuine ma 





‘ARY EATON, famous theatrical star, 

takes a charming model by a noted 

Parisian couturier and shows you 

how to make a lovely Peter Pan dress in six 
simple operations. 

When you see this beautiful display, in your 
dealer’s window soon, and the wonderful new 
Peter Pan patterns, you’ll want to make many 
dresses for yourself and your children. 

These alluring patterns come straight from 
Paris—original, exclusive, inspiring. They are 
men in colors you never need fear to wash. 

e guarantee they won’t run or fade. 

GUARANTEE: “We will any gar- 

ment made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.’ 
Ne fabric pleases like Peter Pan. Its de- 
lightful feel—the durable weave of fine 
combed yarns, with 26 to 30 threads to 
the inch more than in others—the lovely 
way it makes up, have endeared it to 
tho: of women everywhere. 


‘ HENRY GLASS & CO., 
46-T White Street, New York, N.Y. 
USE COTTO E HEALTHIEST 













ished natrral color. 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREIGHT PREPAID 
WISCONSIN PRICES IRONCLAD PRICES 
140 Egg Size $13.75 140 Egg Size $14.50 
wo 15.95 180 16.95 


500 “« 
a oath een Tit 2s 
44"—500 “* 14.95 


if Incubator and 
is ordered to- 

















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- | 
eting, Georgia State College of Agriculture | 
—_—— 


Marketing Cotton 

A’ THIS season of the year, farmers 

in the Cotton Belt are thinking 
about thé 1928 cotton plantings. The 
view is directed toward production rather 
than marketing. 
However, there are 
some marketing fea- 
tures tied up with 
production. It does 
not follow from 
this statement that 
marketing problems 
can be solved 
through control of 
production. The 
work of marketing 
people is primarily one of marketing, yet 
the production and marketing of cotton 
are always in need of a certain amount 
of coérdination. 

Looking into the future, meaning the 
1928 cotton crop, we see the possibility 
of an increased acreage planted to cotton 
because the price paid for the 1927 crop 
was higher than that paid for the 1926 
crop. As an outside possibility the acre- 
age that may be planted in 1928 coupled 
with ideal weather conditions- may give 
us a record total production and a low 
price. At the same time the same acre- 
age with unfavorable conditions may give 
us less than the crop of 1927 and a 
higher price. With average conditions 
during 1928, and at this stage of the 
game only the average can be given much 
consideration, the total production in 
1928 will be larger or smaller than 1927, 
according to whether the acreage is 
larger or smaller than 1927. 

For the individual farmer, regardless 
of where he is situated, the most impor- 
tant marketing elements to consider in 
connection with 1928 cotton crop are:— 

1. Is the individual farming business 
under consideration in such financial 
shape as to enable the farmer to risk 
the possibility of a large crop and a low 
price? What would happen to the indi- 
vidual farmer’s business if cotton should 
sell at 12 cents next fall? 

2. It is usual for the poor grades to 
sell from 2 to 5 cents a pound below 
white cotton, and for one-inch staple to 
sell at a premium of 1 cent a pound or 
more. At planting time, a marketing 
factor is a variety which promises to 
yield well of good staple. 

3. Prices tend to fluctuate equally 
above and below a certain average. 
Judging the future by the past, with a 
farm program for acreage extending 
over a five-year period, can the individ- 
ual farmer produce cotton, assuming 
average yields for the individual farm, 
at the average price for the last five 
years? The average December price for 
the last five years has been approximate- 
ly 20 cents. 


{ ITS THIS WAY | 
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J. W. FIBOR 








Answers to Questions on Page 7 
. or gravelly clay loams. 


2. Tomato. However, it has been found 
most effective if used within nine months 
after the tomatoes are canned. 

3. Between 7 and 8 miles. 

4. When on the upward trend, hog prices 
have averaged 36 months in that direction. 

5. Thirty-one months. 

6. The major trend in hog prices has been 
downward since June, 1926. Such a condi- 
tion is likely to continue, and the low point 
will probably not be reached until May or 
June of 1928 or the fall of 1928. 

7. The chief cause is the expansion and 
contraction of production. 

8. In downward trends, the January, Feb- 
ruary, and March markets usually show some 
strength. 

9. Since 1862 there have been 11 distinct up- 
ward and downward swings in hog prices. 

10. In dairy improvement associations, a 
cow which produces 4 pounds of butterfat 
in a month is often called “a 40-pound cow,” 
while one which makes 500 pounds in a year 
is “a 500-pound. cow.” 





OHN DEERE DISK HARROWS have always been 

famous for better work and longer wear. Now, with 
their latest improvements, the John Deere Model L 
Tractor Disk Harrow and the Model B Horse-Drawn 
Disk Harrow are even stronger than ever before. See 
them at your John Deere dealer’s the next time you're 
in town. 


Put the Model L Behind Your Tractor 


The improvements embodied in Disk blades of long-wearing 
the John Deere Model L include steel hold their edge better and last 
wider and heavier frame; angle steel longer—they penetrate in the sever- 
main frame braces; pivot connection 
between main frame and gangs; new The convenient angling cranks that 
pivoted yoke and draw-bar guide; angling front or rear disks 
more carbon in steel wearing parts; without stopping; 
heat-treated disk lock that aids rear disks in 
ments which make the John Deere cutting ridges left by front disks; 
Model L a stronger and heavier unusual in features 
harrow. insure the kind of work you want. 


Its Flexibility Means Better Work 
The John Deere Model B has workof the othergang. Anevenjob 

always beenthe'popularhorse-drawn f disking results. 

disk harrow—now, with impor- The Model B, like the Model L, 


tant improvements it will give even that mean 
: and longer life. In fact, the 
greater satisfaction. Model B con 


Independent action of the gangs 
on the John Deere Model B Disk 
Harrow gives it unusual flexibility— 
one gang can pass over a field ob- 
struction or conform to field condi- 
tions without interfering with the 


lar ground — penetration is always 
under control of the operator by 
means of third lever. 


in 
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CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


For 48 years the reliable lin- 
iment and counter-irritant. 
The Lawrence- 

Williams Co., 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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The Wives of Georgia Master Farmers 4 


“This Has Been a Partnership Affair,’’ Is the Remark Made By Practically Every Fa 





pac Se Fi ies : 


Mrs. Davidson and the Davidson Home Five M ites from Fort V Hey 


poets 








Me McE\murray and 
the MecElmurray Home. 
| This historic place near Augusta, 


ibuilt in 1810, has a horoughly modernized 
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i The Homes They Have Helped to Build 


Was Asked to Explain His Success and Not One Would Claim All the Credit to Himself 


und the Allgood Home near Marietta 


Mrs. Brown and the Brown Home near E 


RE seen ag 





nf 


Mam Mrs. Smith and her Newly Finished ff 
Home out from Statesboro 





Mrs. Bulloch and ow Attractive @ 
i lloch Home near Manc ss ter 





it from Savan eechomistt 

















_ |THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 
: ONDAY, January 30—If you are 

; interested in plans for a Saint Val- 
entine’s party, you can get some sugges- 
tions by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Tuesday, January 
13.—Coffee is much 
more delicious and 
much less harmful 
if made fresh in a 
clean pot. To clean 
the pot fill it with 
cold water to which 
a tablespoonful of 
soda has been added. Set on the stove and 
let boil. Rinse well. Never wash the 
coffee pot with the dishes or in any other 
soapy water. 

Wednesday, February 1—Why not re- 
solve to start the month with a smile and 
a word of good cheer for each member of 
the family? 

Thursday, February 2—You will like 
this way of preparing tomatoes: Put a 
tablespoonful of butter or smoked bacon 
fat in the frying pan. Grate into or cut 
fine two or three onions. Let cook until 
they begin to brown. Add a can of to- 
matoes, boil up well, and then put in a 
cup of dry bread cut into small dice. Pour 
‘nto a baking dish, speck with a few 
pieces of butter, let brown slightly and 
serve hot. 

Friday, February 3—It is a good plan 
to wear gloves to protect the hands when 
doing the dirty housework, as often as one 
can. A lotion to set on a shelf near the 
sink to put on the hands after washing 
dishes can be bought at any drug store 
but lemon or wet oatmeal are fair sub-* 
stitutes. 

Saturday, February 4—Can you not 
take the children to the dentist and have 
their teeth examined? A filling in time 
saves a tooth you know. 

Sunday, February 5,—Success lies not 
so much in finding a suitable place as in 
making the place you have found suit- 
able. 


[ NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY | 


Flowers That Bloom in Winter 
LITTLE extra money! Here is how 
one woman cleared $30 in one month 

by making crepe paper and wax flowers 
to sell. 

Mrs. Redfern of Marlboro County, N. 
C., decided she wanted linoleum on her 
kitchen floor. It had been a bad year for 
farmers in that section so Mrs. Redfern 
didn’t feel as though they could spare the 
money for the linoleum. 

One day she saw an article about paper 

flowers in the farm paper. That gave 
her an idea. She said nothing to her 
family but quietly sent away for mate- 
rials. en they came, she set to work 
and when she went to town Saturday she 
took four baskets of waxed paper flowers. 
She knew colors, fortunately, so had_per- 
fect harmony in them. She had little diffi- 
culty in selling her flowers to the people 
who had been buying her eggs and vege- 
tables. Each Saturday afternoon she 
took four baskets and only once did she 
take any back with her. Some she waxed 
and others she left just plain. 


Now Mrs. Redfern has customers com- 
ing almost every week to her home for 
the flowers. She\has turned one room of 
her home into a\shop. She lives on a 
main highway has a sign out by the 
toadside which directs many tourist cus- 

‘tomerstoher. — 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 














MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


She has bought linoleum for her 
kitchen, also an electric washing machine 
and is planning to buy an electric sewing 
machine in the spring. 

When I asked Mrs. Redfern how she 
came to know that customers would not 
buy magenta pinks, greenish yellows, and 
other unpopular shades, she said: “I be- 
long to the club and went to all the lec- 
tures on dress and hat making. There 
our home demonstration agent taught us 
good and bad taste in colors. You see I 
have applied the knowledge to money 
making. 

“Got a tadio?” she asked suddenly. I 
acknowledged my sad lack of one. 

“No home is its best today without a 
radio,” she declared, shaking her head for 
emphasis, “and if my hand and my mar- 
ket and my prayers hold good, as I be- 
lieve they will, this home is going to have 
a radio too before another year.” 


| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 
Dressing the Baby 


“C\EVERAL days ago Sarah Young 
came to me and wanted to know 

what to put in her baby’s layette,” said 

Mrs. Shaw to her friend Mrs. Grimes. 

“My! Styles change even in baby 
clothes,” remarked that lady. “Babies 
don’t wear the heavy, long dresses that 
my mother put on me. What did you 
tell Sarah?” 

“My daughter had a list that she fol- 
lowed fairly accurately. It was satisfac- 
tory so I have written it out to give her. 
Here it is. “The ones in list number one 














THIS DRESS 1S NEVER SEEN ON AN 
UP-TO-DATE BABY 
It is elaborate and uncomfortable. 


should be ready when baby arrives but 
the others can be obtained later. 
List No. 1 


1 rubber sheet (3x36 3 abdominal bands 
inches. 3 vests or shirts 


6 small sheets 3 nighties 

2 pairs crib blankets 2% diapers 

3 quilted crib pads 2 warm kimonas 
1 bassinet, or basket, 4 plain slips 


3 pairs hose 
4 wash cloths 
1 bath apron for 
mother 
List No. 2 
4 pairs pillow slips 2 pairs bootees 
1 basket containing 1 pair shoes 
soap, talcum pow- 2 short jackets 
der, vaseline and 1 hot water bag 
otner toilet requi- 4 baby towels 
sites. 2 dresses of fine'ma- 
1 baby carriage terial but without 
1 carriage robe or fussy trimmings 
blanket 1 crib pillow 


“Do you remember the stiff lace, tucks 


and later a crib 

1 chest of drawers or 
hamper for baby’s 
clothes 





and ruffles we made for our babies’ 


dresses? Well, those things were left 
out of my daughter’s layette and hers 
couldn’t have been prettier or daintier.” 
“How did she make them without lace 
and ruffles and not have them homely?” 
“Homely? My goodness! They had 
little touches of hand work here and there, 





TODAY’S STYLE FOR A BABY DRESS 
It is simple and comfortable. 


but everything was white and made of 
light, soft, wash material. The baby was 
comfortable for everything hung from 
the shoulders. The only thing around 
her waist was the abdominal band and 
that was not tight.” 


“Are baby dresses short too?” 

“Oh yes. No garment in my daugh- 
ter’s layette was more than 21 inches long. 
I wanted them 27 but she won out and 
was right. Little wool bootees kept the 
baby’s feet warm and she could kick to 
her heart’s content. She has developed 
the sturdiest muscles you can imagine.” 


“Did your daughter use these new 
water-proof diapers?” 

“No, she had one pair that she used on 
the outside of the cotton birdseye ones 
when she took the baby out for a ride 
or any time she knew she might not have 
an opportunity to change her. But she 
hated to leave a wet diaper on the baby 
and make her uncomfortable longer than 
necessary.” 

“Well, well. It’s all different from 
when my babies were little. I sewed my- 
self almost sick before Charles came. He 
grew so fast I had to be making more 
clothes in no time.” 

“Yes, I think the girls of today are 
more practical than I was, too. My 
daughter got second sized shirts and made 
all the slips, nighties and dresses loose. 
And the number of diapers! It’s really 
cheaper to buy a lot at first. I think she 
got five dozen. Then she didn’t have to 
run short if the weather was bad and 
they couldn’t be washed at once. And 
she never put a soiled one on again be- 
cause it chafed the baby’s skin.” 


“It seems to me that the style for 
baby’s clothes of today,” observed Mrs. 
Grimes, “is to be dainty, loose, sanitary 
and in sufficient quantities and the style 
for babies themselves is warmth, comfort 
and freedom from restraint.” 

Editor’s Note.—In the Fal? and Winter 


Progressive Farmer Style Book, sent for 
15 cents, are the patterns for the baby 








clothes suggested in the above article. 
Pattern 3092 gives a dress or slip and also 
a sacque. No. 3095 has summer sleeves. 
All will be better without the collars. 
They can be made any length. No. 3045 
is a good undergarment and No. W094 is a 
pattern for a bonnet and coat. If the half- 
year size is ordered baby will grow into 
it soon. 


MRS. MIZE’S FAVORITE | 
RECIPE 


5 j 
RS. Leila R. Mize, state home dem- 
onstration agent for Georgia whom 

many of ‘you know and love, sends you 
her favorite recipe. It happens to be 
gingerbread. Mrs. Mize says that Ameri- 
can people are noted for their liking for 
sweets and that while cakes sweetened 
with molasses or syrup are less rich, 
the molasses contains calcium and iron, 
which are valuable in the diet. Mrs. Mize’s 
choice recipe is worth trying and once 
tried you will probably keep on making 
it. Men and children love hot ginger- 
bread. 

Gingerbread.—One-fourth cup fat, 1 egg, 
Ye cup molasses, 4% cup sugar, % cup sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1344 cups 
flour. 

Cream the fat, add sugar, molasses and egg. 
Sift the dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
35 minutes. An oblong or square pan is best. 
Serve cold for tea or as a pudding hot from 
the oven with a hard sauce. To make this 
sauce: Cream % cup butter; add gradually 
1 cup of brown sugar. Add flavoring if de- 
sired. 


Here are some variations:— 

Marshmallow Gingerbread.—One-half cup 
dark syrup, % cup sugar, % cup shortening, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon each cinnamon, soda, baking 
powder, ginger; % teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
of cream, 2 cups flour. 

Sift all dry ingredients together and mix 
moist ones together. Then combine the two 
mixtures. Place in a loaf pan and bake in 
moderate oven. When done slice in two 
layers and place sufficient marshmallows be- 
tween the layers quite close together. Cut 
in squares and top off with whipped cream. 

Southern Gingerbread.—One cup corn syrup, 
4% cup sugar, 1 cup boiling water, 4% cup 
shortening, 24% cups flour, 4 cup cornstarch, 
1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoons 
ginger, %4 teaspoon each cinnamon and cloves. 

Combine’ the ingredients in the order given. 
Beat thoroughly, transfer to a moderate sized 
dripping pan, oiled, and bake 30 minutes in 
moderate oven. 


i | 


WORK AND PLAY FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


Let’s Play With the Kiddies 


BS eid and Mother play with us 
every single night and we have the 
best times,” Bobby informed Jimmy sol- 
emnly. 

“My folks don’t have time to play with 
me,” said Jimmy. “They’re always too 
busy. I wish I had a Daddy like yours.” 
Jimmy’s little face was very wistful as 
he expressed this wish. 

Are your children happy little Bobbies 
or are they lonesome, neglected little 
Jimmies? 


Let’s look in on Bobby’s family and 

















watch it play. The parents are entering * 


into the spirit of each game which the 
children propose. They are reluctant to 
suggest things themselves but encourage 
imagination_and originality on the part 
of the youngsters. And do you notice that 
they never laugh af the children but al- 
ways with them? To laugh at their 
funny sayings and actions would discour- 
age independence in them. Do you see 
anything else that you like about this joy- 
ous group? Don’t you see that when 
Bobby loses he laughs while the rest 
sympathize with him? And when he wins 
do you see how they dongratulate him? 


The childzen are all good sports and 


“SSO CS eweerel 
The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farm Woman! 
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the reason is plain. Their parents have 
been examples of good sportsmanship in 
play or work and the children have nat- 
urally followed them. It is small wonder 
that everyone likes Bobby and his broth- 
ers and sisters. Children are imitators. 


Josephine Weyman of the National 
Kindergarten Association once said: 
“Play is to a child, the business of life. 
Through his play he learns the great 
lessons of life, the use of his body, in- 
dependence, obedience, and the value of 
compromise and codperation.” 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 


Sticky Hair 

ANY women, bobbed haired ones 

especially, are troubled with oily 
hair. Sometimes the hair feels sticky 
and is lacking in that glossy, well groom- 
ed look. A filmy curd is formed with 
the soap and clings to the hair. Even 
very hot rinsing water sometimes fails 
to dissolve it. 








To shampoo your hair, follow these ~ 


simple direc- 


not harmful. All hair should be loosened 
and’ brushed_at bedtime but this applies 
particularly to gray hair. 

PHOEBE COLE. 





| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


4 


5 UR noses are red and scaly. What 
can we do about it?” two little 
sisters wrote. 

Well, little sisters, I think there are 
several things you can do. First there 
is your diet which is probably wrong. I 
suggest that you eat less meat, especially 
less fried meat, but eat more turnip salad, 
lettuce, spinach, carrots, turnips, tomatoes 
and other green vegetables. I suggest too 
that you eat fewer candies, jams and jel- 
lies and more fresh and canned fruit for 
dessert. ‘My candy is a carrot,” as one 
girl said, “and my pudding is a prune.” 

Next suppose you try sleeping out on 
the screened porch so you will get plenty 
of oxygen to burn up the waste material 
of the blood. Night is the time of bodily 
repair. 

Third, splash your face and body with 

worlds of fresh 








cold water but 





tions. Have 
plenty of hot 
water, make a 


good heavy lath- 
er, wet the whole 
head, scrub .the 
head gently but 
thoroughly, rinse 
with hot water 
and _ then repeat 
the whole op- 
eration. Yes, 
just start over 
again. Rub a 
fresh, clean 
Jather in well 
and rinse two 
or three times 
in hot water. 
Then, forthe 
next rinsing, 
add the juice of 
a lemon, strain- 
ed, to the water. 
The mild acid 
will cut the 





do not use soap 
on your face 
for you have a 
dry skin or it 
would not be 
scaly. Once a 
week use hot 
waterand a 
very good soap. 
Buy a good cold 
cream and put 
it on your face 
everynight, 
wipe it off with 
a soft cloth, 
and then put on 
a fittle more. 
Use only your 
own wash cloth 
or towel. 
Fourth, read 
good books, 
magazines and 











curd and not in- 











jure scalp or 
hair. A final 
rinse of cold 
water and a brisk rubbing with clean 
towels finishes the shampoo. If the 
hair can be dried in the outdoor. breeze, 
so much the better. Hair must always 
be dried in the shade or it may be 
streaked and brittle. It pays to take a 
little longer and dry the hair less vio- 
lently, rubbing and fluffing it with the 
hands rather than with towels. 


Washing Gray Hair 


OMEN with gray or white hair 

have a little different problem. Sen- 
sible women no longer object to their 
hair turning gray. It is a recognized fact 
that gray hair is becoming, if well cared 
for, and white hair is positively rejuven- 
ating. When powdering the hair was 
fashionable, every one was young and 
good-looking. 

A shampoo for gray or white hair con- 
sists of enough shavings of mild soap 
and boiling water to make a thin jelly. 
The beaten whites of one or two eggs are 
added. A little white vaseline or pure 
lard rubbed well into the scalp before 
using the shampoo helps remove dust, oil 
and dandruff from the skin. This liquid 
shampoo should be thoroughly rubbed 
into the scalp and the hair rinsed well 
with warm water until every particle is 
removed. Then subject the hair to sev- 
eral rinsings of clear water in which a 
very little blueing is dissolved. 


To keep gray hair clean, light, fluffy 
and free from dandruff, the scalp should 
be rubbed with white vaseline occasion- 
ally to nourish it and brushed every day 
with ‘absolutely clean brushes. It should 
receive an abundance of light, air and 
ventilation. Too much sun is bad for 
gtay hair though an occasional sunning is 





papers; then 

your conversa- 

tion will be so 

—Drawing from “A Little Book of Days,” Natural and 
Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. charming that 


people will look 
past your nose into your eyes. 
* * * 

An old black taffeta is usually good un- 
til it falls to pieces, Mrs. Farmer. Sup- 
pose you rip up that black taffeta even if 
it is faded brown, using caution and a 
safety razor blade. Lay it on a table, 
brush and wipe it gently, and sponge, 
when quite clean, with strong, hot, well 
strained coffee. When partly dry press 
on the wrong side. If the taffeta does not 
look well after this sénd to a good dyer 
and have it dyed blue black. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR FEB- | 
RUARY PRIZE CONTESTS | 








Farm Wives Experience Letters 


URELY you have more than one home 

convenience that gives you great help 
and joy. Of all those you have which do 
you like best, and why? The subject for 
the Farm Wives’ Experience letters for 
February is My Best Mechanical Ser- 
vant. A prize of $5 is offered for the 
best letter received. Send all letters for 
the contest to Miss W. N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer before March 1, 1928. 


Teens and Twenties 


HE subject for the Teens and Twen- 

ties is Should a Girl Expect the Man 
She Marries to Give Her More or Less 
Comforts and Luxuries Than Her Father 
Does? Now that is for you Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls to decide. There 
will be two prizes, one of $3 and one of 
$2 for the two best letters. Send all let- 
ters for the contest to Mrs. W. N. Hutt 
care The Progressive Farmer before 
March 1, 1928. : 
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or more, you get 50c worth of 
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H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mai P.F.-3 
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0 Incubators 
int |and Brooders “ta.an" 


We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out aline of 
aew type inouhaters, wih Ss of the greatest im- 
its made * SS Belcite walls, ten 

than New triple-walled doors 

heating tank, self- - 





every fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. R 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 





RicatT at home you 


can make oe 
crimson roses, delicate 
sweet peas, glowing 
chrysanthemums—your 
favorite flowers, what- 
ever they are. You can 
have flowers for home 
decoration, for personal J 
wear, for favors, for gifts. And you can 
earn money selling them, too, if you wish. 
With Dennison’s Crepe Paper you can 
create perfect, exquisitely-colored blos- 
soms thatlook absolutely real. Andthey’re 
surprisingly easy to make. They seem to 
fashion themselves under your fingers. 


Instructions for 23 flowers — 10c 


“How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,” a 36- 

age book, contains simple directions for mak- 
ing 23 different kinds of flowers. Get a copy at 
once and surprise your friends with the beau- 
tiful flowers you make. You can buy the book 
and Dennison’sCrepé at stationers, department 
stores and many drug stores, or send the cou- 
pon for a copy of the book by mail postpaid. 


-- iasaashaiaiellh 


“| 
| DENNISON’S, Dept. 21-N, 
{| 62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. j 
{ Please send me the book,“*How to Make Crepe } 


genuine 100% : 


(repe de Chine 


Paper Flowers”’. I enclose 10 cents. 


Name 





{ Street (or R.F.D.) 
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{ oie ost yy whnyrreed some of pod pre iy 8 oe | 
cooks? those you want and enc ‘or eae ° - 

‘lee Paper Costumes ..--Sealing Wax Craft | ard g Hew itt & Co 
I ~-+-Table ..--Weaving Paper Rope . 3 182 
_...The Party Magazine (20 cents) 
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Chicago 
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This Emblem 
Tells You 


{ Flour made _self-rising with 


BLUE SHIELD leavening (bet, 
ing powder)—the BLUE IELD 
is on évery sack, big or little—contains 9 times 
as much calcium and » A times as much phos- 
phorus as any other flow 
These minerals build ott and give you 
a healthy body. 
That is why food experts sogommond self- 
rising flours with the BLUE SHIELD; they 
sone J those elements needed to Caease typ- 
ical Southern diets, and to increase their 
wholesomeness. 
Two hundred brands of self-rising flour 
carry this BLUE SHIELD guarantee of purity, 
wholesomeness, and baking satisfaction. There 
is a grade for every purse, but all grades con- 
tain the same healthful leavening (baking 
owder). Self-rising flour is sold in cotton 
s—the useful package. 
Ninety-nine recipes for golt-rising flour will 
be sent you on request. They will oy, zen to 
give your, meals appetizing variety. rite to 
the 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SELF 
WtainG 








GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


‘wooo rma Y a tr bm shingles,”’ says 
fire RS ‘wood 
pe burned and I lost 


. My new house has 8 an “*Everwea) 
Boot 1 It can’t catch fire.” 


EVERWEAR” ROOFING) "‘Just the Roofing I 
CAN'T BURN looking for.” You 


see 

this thick, Strong Root ng—then you will un- 

derstand ‘whey it has — a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 

ours LESS THAN bt) en Paar FROM OUR 
ou. 


WOOD SHINGLES FING FACTORY— 
So our roofing costs 


— than most "Send shingles. Send for 
mples— Tow see the N LOCK 
ROOFING AND ALL NAIL HEADS 
COVERED. 


sno on ae pout Boohng and jBiaine ‘snd 

all a an a 
FREE BOOK ives valuable bullding ormation, 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We_ have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES pee = | to fill orders, at our 
8 cut prices, for the next 
30 Lp are My we have to raise our prices. 
Send tod: or big samples—roofing hook 
gh — 7: prices. We sell you one square 
Fars ogg oS a. ne ome low walt seule 
direct iret, from Le o taet . mn tglgnt pa vpald. wand 
woud yom wAddres 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 





me. caer SAMPLES, Direct From 
Factory” F ries Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOO 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 









LIKE THIS 


Here’s an Uncle P. F. letter better than 
any Uncle P. F. might write for this is- 
sue. Read it carefully and be warned in 
time. Next week watch out for the sec- 
ond of Uncle P. F.’s series of nature 
articles and also the announcement of an- 
other prize letter contest. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Experience sometimes costs a lot 
of hard cash, but it is surely a wonder- 
ful teacher—as I happen to know. 

I saw in a farm paper (it was not The 
Progressive Farmer, of course) the ad- 
vertisement of a “railway instruction bu- 
reau” in East St. Louis, Ill, and an- 
swered at once. In a few days I re- 
ceived an application blank to fill out. I 
filled it out and I was then enrolled. 

The next thing was to send a $25 pay- 
ment. I proceeded to do so at once. 
(That’s where I lost out). In a few days 
I received some questions to answer. I 
answered those and returned them at 
once. In a few days I received some 
more. I decided right then that I was 
losing time by fooling with such people. 

I went up to the office, and what do 
you suppose I found? I found a man 
carrying on this big business in a dwell- 
ing house! I asked him some questions. 
He answered, “We can’t fool with you; 
this is a correspondence school.” I step- 
ped down to the chief of police and asked 
him about the matter. He said, “There 
isn’t any such school as that.” I went 
back to the man and told him what the 
chief of police said. He handed the money 
over to me, 

Few of us know how much of such 
business as this is being carried on. The 
postage on this man’s mail is $300 a 
month. 


urs KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE 








I lost my job and also some money 
through this experience. I am interested 
in farm work; that is one reason why I 
am out here in Illinois instead of back 
there at home in Alamance County, N. 
C. I wanted some money and didn’t 
know any other way to get it. I made a 
good start but lost out by fooling with 
this faker. LADD FOGLEMAN. 

Saint Clair County, III. 

Editor’s Note.—This boy was extremely 
lucky to get his money back. As a fur- 
ther warning to other boys and girls, we 
wish to remind them to be dubious of un- 
known people or firms who advertise in 
papers that do not guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of their advertisers. Many papers do 
not make this guarantee. The Progressive 
Farmer feels a moral obligation to protect 
readers against frauds and fakers, and 
therefore refuses to sell its space to any 
advertiser it does not regard as trust- 
worthy. So when any of us read a flashy 
offer by some unknown advertiser, let’s 
first find out whether the paper carrying 
the advertisement guarantees its reliabil- 
ity or is really helping the faker to fleece 
its readers by bringing his offer to their 
attention. 


[BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS| 
“Pass the Ball” 


IRST, before we talk about passing, 
let me say a word about handling the 
ball. Learn to grasp it firmly on each 
side with fingers of each hand well 
spread. Catch it with the fingers and 
finger tips, rather than the heels of the 
hands, having the hands well cupped and 
forming a sort of natural pocket for the 
ball. Notice the difference in the 
“springiness” of the ball when catching 
it with fingertips as compared with let- 
ting it hit flatly against the palms of the 
hands. 

Passing is the foundation of al! good 
team play in basketball. Before you’ve 
seen many games likely you will have 











ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


heard many times that famous slogan, 














“Pass the ball.” Learn to pass fast and 
accurately. Get in the habit of passing 
slightly ahead of the man receiving the 
ball (provided he is moving, and gener- 
ally he ought to be). “Hit your man on 
the shirt”—that is, make your passes that 
height. Low passes are a dead loss and 
high passes even when they are net 
fumbled, slow up the attack and spoil a 
well-timed play. 

Failure to hold the wrists straight is a 
common fault in passing. Don’t let your 
wrists flop around as if all the muscles 
were cut. Keep your wrists straight and 
make your passes largely with the hands 
and muscles of the forearm. One other 
thing: When you receive a pass, the 
quicker you can pass again the better. 
Remember, however, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush and hold- 
ing the ball is better than reckless or 
aimless passing. 

Next week we shall talk a bit about the 
different sorts of passes and the art of 
pivoting. ALEXANDER NUNN. 


| THREE GOOD RIDDLES | 








| AM fond of riddles and am sending 
some. 


What did Adam and Eve do when they 
were expelled from Eden? They raised Cain. 


What question is that to which you must 
always answer yes? What does y-e-s spell? 


What is that from which you can take 
away the whole and still have some left? 


The word wholesome. 
DAN WALKER. 
DeKalb County, Ala. 


50 cans for home use. We made catsup 
and chowchow and several other things. 

I spent the money I got for my toma- 
toes on my school books and on my sis- 
ters’ books. I am in the tenth-grade and 
I like my teachers very much. 

After living on the farm this long I 
have learned to do many things and I 
had rather live on the farm any time than 
intown. ELIZABETH LANDERS. 

Randolph County, Alabama. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE © | 


Puts a Real Edge on Them 

HARPENING scissors is a trick, a 

science, and an‘art which most of us 
do not care to take the time to master, as 
a small file is the usual satisfactory tool 
to get them back into shape for not too 
particular members of the household. 











NO TRICK TO THIS 


However, small wooden match boxes 
which are ever handy have a fine abrasive 
on the sides which when passed over a 
carefully filed edge of the scissors will 
put on the finishing touch. Makes them 
fit to trim the fine gauze of a fairy’s 
wedding dress. 





| LOVES THE FARM _i 


| TRAPPING MINKS 


J 





Y DADDY is a farmer and I have 

lived on a farm for about eight 
years. We lived in town until I was 
eight years old. I have four sisters 
smaller than I. 
We thought it 
would be great fun 
to live on a farm, 
for we had often 
come with our dad- 
dy to his farm. 
Our grandmother 
lived near daddy’s 
farm. We would 
spend two or three 
days with grand- 
mother. When we 
would go home we 
would beg daddy to 
move on his farm. 
He finally decided 
to move. 

When we moved 
it was cotton pick- 
ing time. It was 
great fun for us to 
pick cotton, but af- 
ter we had been 
away from town 
about two weeks, everything began to 
grow old. We wanted to go back to town, 
but our wants didn’t do us any good. We 
finally began to like the farm better, My 
father didn’t get to farm the first two 
years, but we children would help on the 
farm. Every year we liked it better. 
When daddy began farming we would 
help him in the field lots for-we liked it 
very much. It was fun for us children 
to ride the mules and horses to water at 
dinner and then to the field after dinner. 


Last year my daddy gave me a tomato 





ELIZABETH 
LANDERS 


patch. I had bad luck getting my plants 
to live. Finally I got a pretty good 
stand. I tended them with a hoe; they 


were never plowed. It was just a small 
new ground patch. I worked faithfully 
with it and soon it bore tomatoes. As 
they got ripe I would send them to town 
and sell them for money. I sold $20 
worth. Then mother and I canned about 





PLACE the trap at some point along 

the bank of river or stream where I 
find mink tracks. It should be placed 
close to the edge of water where minks 
have made tracks in the mud in going 
by a snag or rock or tree where they 
cannot possibly walk without stepping in 
your trap. If the ground is hard, take 
a pocket knife and make a smooth place 
just the size to fit the trap and deep 
enough to sink it level with the ground. 
Then take some black, well rotted leaves 
out of the water, cover the trap with them 
and then use some thick mud to cover 
the leaves so as to make the place look 
as if it had not been disturbed. 

REUBE V. COLE. 
Randolph County, Alabama. 


5) 
HE purple martin will soon be arriv- 
ing once more. Usually he reaches us 
the last of February or the first of 
March. Watch to see what day he ar- 
rives in your community. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN——Copyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 








j 








“I guess the reason it’s hard to teacha 
fishworm to do tricks is. because you 
can't always tell which end its brains is 
in,’ 

“I was goin’ to rum away when Papa 
licked me yesterday an’ nevet come back, 
but just as it was gettin’ dark I remem- 
bered about forgivin’ your enemies.” 

{ 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Leviticus 1-16 


OR the week January 29-February 4 inclusive, every interested person is 
asked to read Leviticus 1-16. The following interesting questions will be 
answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week. 


1. What were the two requirements 
concerning the burnt sacrifice from the 
herd? From the flock? Of fowls? 
What state of heart was required of 
the one offering the sacrifice? 


2. What was the purpose of the 
meat-offering as given in Leviticus 
2:2; 5:12; 6:15; and 24:7? What was 
the nature of the meat-offering? 


3. What was required concerning 
the peace-offering from the herd or 
flock? 


4. What is meant by the sin-offering 
of ignorance? What four groups 
are specified in applying this law? 
(Chapter 4.) 


5. What was required in addition to 
the trespass-offering from one who had 


sinned knowingly? What was the 
law concerning the fire on the altar? 

6. What does the eighth chapter of 
Leviticus tell us about the consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons? 

7. Tell of the death of Nadab and 
Abihu. What: sons of Aaron re- 
mained? 

8. What was the wave-offering? The 
heave-offering? Tell something about 
the distinction of meats, clean and un- 
clean. 

9. How was the high priest attired 
to enter the Holy Place? Describe 
briefly Aaron’s sin-offering for him- 
self and for the people. What was the 
scapegoat ? 

10. What was the Day of Atone- 
ment and what was its meaning? 











| __ WAPI PROGRAM | 


NE of the best features on the pro- 

gram of Radio Station WAPI, 
Auburn, during the week beginning Jan- 
uary 30, will be presented by two old- 
time fiddlers at noon Saturday. They 
are M. L. Hornsby, of East Tallassee, 
and C. S. McKee, of Notasulga. They are 
real “fiddlers” and are favorites among 
the listeners of. the station. Their pro- 
gram will begin at noon. 

During the week the station will be 
on the air daily from 12 to 1; and 9 to 10 
p.m., Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Beginning at 8 o’clock Wednesday night, 
a basketball game between Auburn and 
Vanderbilt will be broadcast as played. 

Dean M. J. Funchess of the College of 
Agriculture and director of the Experi- 
ment Station, will be heard twice during 
the week. He will be on during the noon 
program Tuesday with a discussion of 
fertilizers for corn; at noon Thursday 
he will discuss fertilizers for oats. 

Otto Brown, extension forester, will 
discuss forests, pastures, and game at 
noon Monday. “Aunt Sammy” will ap- 
pear at noon Friday. 

Many other interesting features will be 
presented during the week. As _ usual, 
C. K. Brown will be heard at noon 
Tuesday and Dr. George Petrie Thurs- 
day night. Vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic will be featured. The Friday night 
program of orchestra music with R. J. 
Kirkpatrick and his vibraphone solos will 
please lovers of music. P. O. DAVIS. 


| CROP CHAMPIONS TO CUBA | 


HREE champion crop producers in 
Alabama in 1927 will join champions 
of other states on February 1 for a tour 














of Florida; and also for a stay of two 
days in Cuba. On this trip they will be 
guests of the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau. 

M. H. Pearson, who is in charge of 
the Alabama office in Montgomery, has 
announced the winners for the state. A. 
L. Ford, of Hightower, Cleburne Coun- 
ty, was the champion in the 5-acre cotton 
contest. He made 3,044 pounds of lint 
cotton on 5 acres at a cost of 6.72 cents 
per pound. He worked in codperation 
with E. R. Carlson, county agent. John 
Givhan, Blalock, Dallas County, was the 
winner of the 4-H cotton club prize. He 
made 983 pounds of lint cotton on an 
acre. Clitus Brown of Cherokee, Col- 
bert County, was the winner for students 
in vocational agriculture. He made 80 
bushels of corn on an acre at a cost of 
40 cents per bushel. 


Due to the outstanding five-acre cotton 
club work in Coosa and Tallapoosa coun- 
ties, S. M. Day, county agent, was 
awarded the trip. Cotton club work un- 
der the direction of Mr. Day has been 
an outstanding success the last several 
years. 

The four going from Alabama will 
leave Opelika on February 1 for Jack- 
sonville, Florida. They will spend a day 
there and then go to Key West, from 
where they will sail to Havana, Cuba. 
After two days in Cuba they will return 
for a two-day automobile tour of Florida. 
From there they will return to Alabama. 


“‘|Uncle Ab Says 


Don’t make excuses 
unless they’re demanded ; 
maybe your work is bet- 
ter than you think. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Charlotte, N. C., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.1910 $0.1885 $0.1365 $0.1219 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... ...... Gt aS See 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 1. ........ 0 200. 08 het rae 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.52% 1.60 2.35 1.11 
Hogs, average, cut. ......cccceeeee K 8.30 12.05 7.35 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.55 11.80 9.32 6.56 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........... 43M, 43 41% 32% 
EE, PN TS etre check babes 23 21 24% 13% 
MI Ry on ge eae 45% 51 ; 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 141% 1.36 1.32%* ~— 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ 884* 86 J0y%** 58 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..........05- 57 56% 50 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......... 18.00 18.00 22.00 16.90 


*No. 3. ** No. 4. 

















and Corn Planter 


conditions require. 
request to the address below. 


McCormick - Deering 
P & O Tip-Top Cotton 





How About YOUR Corn 
and Cotton? 


HOW Will You Plant It? 


EED, SUN, and SOIL are no more vital to your corn and 
cotton crop success than is the planter that presses the 
seed into the moist earth! The planter must work per- 
fectly every second. 

That’s the kind of planting McCormick-Deering P & O 
Corn and Cotton Planters are known for all over the South. 
Unless you know your planter is up-to-the-minute in design 
and performance, make ready now to replace it. 
your crop profit by trying to get along with a planter that 
has outlived its normal efficiency. 

The McCormick-Deering dealer in your community is 
now ready to show you the planters your soil and crop 
Complete information will be sent upon 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. °f America 
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Don’t risk 






Chicago, Ill. 
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Paap to PullStumps 





[SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Wve Ky Catalog in Color, now ready. 
SEND 2“.%° inelade 1 pkt. each:— 
10c Btoom Asters, Giant Flowered Zin- 






nies, Scartet Globe Radish, Mas- 
Lettuce ‘omato. 





La ° _ T 
F. W. BOLGIAMO and COMPANY 
1912 B Street Washington, D.C. 
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“umns. 
tween r 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 

on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 

We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
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and their patrons, how- 





























































Cheapest at 
Harvest Time 


OU can’t tell what fertilizer costs when 
you buy it. The only way to measure 
its true cost is in results. No matter how little 
you pay for fertilizer, you haven’t saved a cent 
unless it increases your profits. No. You can’t 
tell what fertilizer costs until the harvest is in. 
But you can tell what it is worth and you can 
tell right now. 


Royster’s 
for Extra Profits 


You don’t have to buy your fertilizer in the 
“dark”. You don’t have to guess. For 43 
years thousands of farmers have been using 
Royster’s. Every year they are buying more 
and more. Would they be doing this if it 
hadn’t made good in a big way? Royster’s 
fertilizers are high analysis, powerful, rich. 
Easy to put down. Ask the Royster dealer 
near you. 
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ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 








































PACKETS of 


SAW WOOD 


4 Rigs—Buzz Saws, Saw “ 
Frames. Everything you need for working in 
timber. Send for my new chart, “How to ct 
Your Engine’’—the result of 58 sR ang 
Building Experience. ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE 


ENGINE Works 
8351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY 











Oa MO. 
8351_Liberty Ave. "__ PITTSBURGH, PA, 





















— gold effect case 
guaranteed 25 
Richly engraved. 

motive crown, time-k 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write F For Catalog and 















“Buttermilk Making.’ 
We Also Sell 


- No. 2 Sie $8 
CHAMPION { N°. 2 Size $8.50 
No. 4 Size 12.75 

F.O.B. Atlanta 








DAIRY AND’ FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ‘ ATLANTA, GA. 





Gew Albany Box & Baske’ Co., Box 106,New Albany Ind, 








Ten Timely Garden and Orchard 


Reminders 
OTATION is as important in the 
garden as in the field. Don’t let to- 
matoes follow tomatoes, etc. Rearrange 
the planting so as to rotate the crops. 


2. To grow tomato 
plants for early set- 
ting, plant seed in 
hotbed soon. Trans- 
plant the young 
plants to coldframe 
in four to six weeks, 
depending on size of 
plants, condition of 
weather, etc. 

3. Every farmer in 
the South should 
grow a few dewberries for home use. Set 
them this winter, the sooner the better. 
Plant five feet apart in rows five feet 
wide, or six by six on very rich soil. 

4. To control peach leaf curl spraying 
must be done before any signs of swell- 
ing of the peach buds. Use oil emulsion 
which has Bordeaux mixture added, or 
use the concentrated lime-sulphur. 

5. Plowed soil is more open and porous 
than unbroken ground, and will dry out 
earlier, thus causing it to warm up faster 
in the spring, permitting earlier planting. 
This makes it important to break at the 
first opportunity any part of the garden 
soil that does not have vegetables or a 
cover crop growing on it. 





L. A. NIVEN 


6. In deciding what varieties of vege- 
tables to buy, depend: on those that are of 
known value for the main crop. New and 
untried varieties should never be depended 
upon for the main crops, but it is all 
right to try out these novelties in a limi- 
ted way. 

7. Break the garden soil at the earliest 
possible date for the early plantings of 
Irish potatoes, English peas, radishes, 
etc. The ground should have been broken 
in the fall, but where this hasn’t been 
done, take advantage of the first possible 
date to do so. 

8. For a large family the garden should 
be half an acre in size, and preferably ob- 
long in shape. A space 105 by 210 feet 
will give half an acre and in the right 
shape to permit of horse cultivation. For 
the small to medium size family, one- 
fourth acre or 52% by 210 feet will serve 
the purpose. 

9. In buying fertilizer for the field 
crops, don’t overlook the garden, And 
remember that at least 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds per acre of a high-grade fertilizer 
is not too much for the garden. Do not 
use low grades. An 8-4-4 is the lowest 
that should be used; an 8-5-5 or a 10-6-6 
is better. 

10. Plant a row or two of asparagus 
on one side of the garden. Make the rows 
five feet wide and put the roots or crowns 
18 to 20 inches apart in the drill. Set the 
crowns four or five inches deep. Very 
fertile soil is needed. It is desirable to 
cover the ground with stable manure be- 
fore breaking it in preparation for setting 
the crowns. The Washington is the lead- 
ing variety, although the old Palmetto is 
liked by many. 


Give Shrubbery Space and 
Fertilizer 


Fro the proper development of shrub- 
bery, set out carefully and give the 
required amount of space for complete 
development. Those that grow only two 
to four feet high should be planted at 
least two to three feet apart or away 
from foundation of house. Those that 
grow four to six feet high should have 
from three to four feet of space. Then, 
to have these grow off and do well, they 
must be fertilized and cultivated. Whether 





set this winter or sometime in the past, 
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give them a good broadcast application of 
stable manure. Put it on thick, say an 
inch or two deep. Then when spring ap- 
proaches, dig this fertilizer in and culti- 
vate the shrubbery. Keep up the cultiva- 
tion throughout the summer and if 
growth is not as rapid as it should be, 
give a top-dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda in early sum- 
mer. By handling properly, the shrub- 
bery will grow rapidly and reach the de- 
sired size much more quickly than if 
crowded together and not properly fer- 
tilized and cultivated. 


Best Varieties of Irish Potatoes 


HAT are the best varieties of 
Trish potatoes to use here in the 
South?” 

Trish Cobbler, Triumph, and Spaulding 
Rose No. 4 are the ones most generally 
planted. Cobbler is the most largely 
planted in the Southeast and as far west 
as Kentucky and Alabama. In Tennes- 
see, along the Gulf Coast, and Arkansas, 
the Triumph is the one generally used. 
The Spaulding is grown almost exclu- 
sively in the great commercial sections 
around Hastings, Florida. 


Quantity of Seed Needed for 
Home Garden 


| pe a quarter acre garden the follow- 
ing quantities of seed should be 
bought, and twice this quantity for a half 
acre garden. 


100 asparagus roots 1 ounce lettuce 
1 quart bush snap- 1 ounce okra 
beans 1 ounce onion seed 
1 quart pole snap- or 250 plants 
beans 1 package parsnip 
1 quart bush lima 1 quart English 
beans peas 
1 quart pole lima 1 package hot pep- 
beans per 
2 ounces beet seed 1 ae sweet 
¥% ounce Swiss chard pep 


— 


100 cabbage plants, or ake ‘eintidias 
1 package seed Irish potatoes 
1 ounce carrot ounce radish 
Y% ounce celery 25 rhubarb roots 
1 ounce collard 1 ounce spinach 
1 pint sweet corn 1 ounce squash 
1 pint field corn 3 packages toma- 
Y% ounce cucumber toes 
6 plants, or 1 pack- 1 ounce turnip 
age eggplant 
seed 


— 


The above quantities of seed will give 
a surplus for replanting and successive 
plantings of some of the more quickly 
maturing kinds. The medium to small 
family should have a garden containing 
at least a quarter of an acre, and where 
as many as six to ten folks are to be 
furnished with vegetables, at least half 
an acre should be devoted to it. 


Secure Best Irish Potato Seed 


"| HAVE about 10 bushels of Irish 
potatoes left from last spring’s crop. 
They are all sprouted but are sound and 
hard. Can I plant them for next spring’s 
crop?” 

Yes, but we would not recommend that 
you do so, because good certified seed 
will easily produce 25 to 50 per cent 
more, and this would make your home- 
grown seed high priced without -paying 
anything for them. I wouldn't depend on 
them. 


Mixture for Blight Wounds 


HAT is the mixture that should 

be used in painting the wounds and 
in which to dip the pruning tools when 
cutting out blighted branches from apple 
and pear trees?” 

The most effective one is made of one 
part of cyanide of mercury and one part 
of mercuric chloride to 1,000 parts of 
water. The solution will penetrate bet- 
ter and be a. little more effective if a 
third or a fourth of the water is replaced 
with glycerine. 


; 
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“The Progilve’Permers\ 
Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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TWELVE GEORGIA FARMERS | 
RECEIVE HIGH AWARDS — | 


{ 








(Concluded from page 3) 


week set aside as Farmers’ Week. On 
the morning of January 28 they will re- 
ceive Certificates of Merit from the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
which officially confer the award, Mas- 
ter Farmer. From The Progressive 
Farmer they will receive gold medals 
emblematic of the honor. On the evening 
of January 28 the Master Farmers and 
their wives will be guests of honor at a 
dinner to be given by The Progressive 
Farmer at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


Introducing the Winners 

HILE lack of space prevents com- 

plete stories in this issue, perhaps 
a few words with reference to the work 
of each of these men will be appropriate. 


Mr. J. W. Allgood is a man who has 
made every inch of his way. Starting 
with nothing and building on that he 
has established a profitable farm on a 
modest basis and has succeeded in build- 
ing up an estate of considerable value. 
Probably the most striking feature of 
the Allgood place is the Allgood home 
and home life. The home, comparatively 
modest, has been equipped with modern 
conveniences, including electric fights 
from_a power line, modern bathing facil- 
ities, modern means of sewage disposal, 
and no pains have been spared to make 
the home attractive to the family of 
seven boys and girls. 

Mr. S. W. Brown, Turner County, 
too, started from the ground and has 
worked his way up to an excellent in- 
come from a farm of 248 acres. In 34 
years of farming Mr. Brown says there 
have been only two years when he failed 
to make some money and in one of 
these he drove a cow nine miles and sold 
her for $21 to pay out. Another notable 
thing about Mr. Brown's operations is 
the fact that he says his tenants have 
never failed to make money above living 
expenses. Hogs, some cows, cotton, and 
pecans have contributed to his success. 


Mr. Cyp Bulloch probably owes. his 
success to the fact that he has watched 
market opportunities. While he was 
growing cotton as a main cash crop, he 
put in a small peach orchard, enlarged it 
and made that an important source of 
cash. During this time he had surplus 
food products and as the demand for 
them grew he made it a point to increase 
his surplus for sale. In discussing this 
feature, Mr. Bulloch said: “Mrs. Bulloch 
takes in enough cash at the door for 
chickens, eggs, fresh pork, cured hams, 


‘fruits, vegetables, etc., to pay the hired 


help, the grocery bill, and oftentime have 
something left.” 


Uncle Joe Davidson has long been 
pointed to as one of the best peach men 
in the vicinity of Fort Valley. Fifty 
thousand peach trees probably account in 
a large measure for his success, but these 
are reinforced by 450 acres in cotton, 400 
acres in corn, 75 acres in oats, 50 acres 
in watermelons, and 50 to 75 acres in 
grazing crops. Time and again we have 
been told that the Master Farmer score 
card made it very hard for the large 
farm operator to make a good score. 
That was because of the requirements 
concerning appearances. Uncle Joe’s 
place qualified in full. 

The most striking thing probably on 
the farm of C. H. Ellis, Wayne Coun- 
ty, is his bookkeeping methods. A thor- 
oughly modern system of bookkeeping is 
actually practiced with the result that he 
has a profit and loss statement on every 
important crop grown as well as a profit 
and loss statement on his entire farming 
operations. Asparagus, cabbage, and 
Sweet potato plants, hogs, cotton, and 
other miscellaneous crops account for 
his income. 

Mr. John R. McElmurray of Augusta 
Owns a river bottom farm but he is not 
content to limit his income to the ordi- 
Nary production of the land. Thousands 
of loads of refuse frodm the city are 





hauled onto the land to-enrich it. While 
his cotton yields are good,. he is not con- 
teft to rely on cotton or corn or hay as 
the sole source of cash. He has estab- 
lished a large dairy and delivers milk in 
Augusta. Hogs, too, add to his income. 
About 20 acres in truck crops add very 
materially to his cash income. With cot- 
ton, hay, oats, corn, truck crops, milk, 
pork, and poultry products, Mr. McEI- 
murray has little difficulty in building up 
a good bank account. 


After having lived on rented land 
40 years, Mr. W. J. Mathis succeeded 
in buying a place and has rapidly in- 
creased his holdings until he now owns 
723 acres of land and a half interest in 
840 acres more. Mr. Mathis’ great spe- 
cialty is cotton breeding. He is one of 
the few men doing real cotton breeding 
work. Starting in 1904, he practiced 
mass selection but after eight years he 
decided that method was too slow in 
making outstanding improvements in his 
cotton so he adopted the better method 
of individual plant selection. 


The most striking feature with ref- 
erence to the farm of Wm. E. Morgan, 
Haralson County, is his work with soil 
improvement. Mr. Morgan has gone to 
unusual lengths to protect his land from 
washing and is an extensive user of 
the vetch crops to increase the produc- 
tivity of his soil. Unquestionably this 
soil improvement work accounts for a 
large share of his success. But along 
about 1920 cotton was found to be insuf- 


ficient for a satisfactery meome; there- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Morgan added poul- 
try and now have built up a flock of 
1,000 laying hens. 

Floyd C. Newton may have inherit- 
ed a part of his property from his father 
who was looked upon as one of the ablest 
and most successful men of that section, 
but he also inherited something more 
which must have been something of his 
father’s ability. The property which he 
has taken over under his management 
and the additional property which he has 
bought from his own resources, is being 
ably managed. Twenty acres in alfalfa 
contribute something to Mr. . Newton’s 
success. Seventy-five acres in peaches 
add materially to the farm income, but 
even with all that, Mr. Newton considers 
it advisable to operate a dairy. of about 
35 cows, produce some hogs and other 
miscellaneous farm products. While 
cotton is an important source of income 
it is not depended upon to produce more 
than one-third of the cash income. 


George O’Kelley is another of those 
who started with a worn-out farm heay- 
ily mortgaged and the determination to 
succeed. Mr. O’Kelley has _ prac- 
ticed a general system of farming 
but has developed a specialty in White 
Leghorn chickens of one of the high 
laying strains. One thousand hens add 
their quota to Mr. O’Kelley’s income. 
These hens are being trap nested and are 
being fed and cared for in a manner in 
keeping with the best information avail- 
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stock, Mr. O’Kelley last year had 75 
pullets of a particular strain that pro- 
duced an average of 252 eggs per bird. 
If Charles E. Oliver is a fool about 
anything, he is a fool about his purebred 
Guernsey heifers. Starting from noth- 
ing, Mr. Oliver has built up a successful 
business founded on truck crops and 
dairying. Getting a start with truck 
crops he finally added dairying and is 
now taking the keenest pride in the de- 
velopment of his purebred Guernsey 
herd. He continues to utilize Irish po- 
tatoes and snapbeans as an important 
source of income. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Oliver’s real success has been founded on 
his ability to develop markets for prod- 
ucts. One of the first ‘things he did after 
engaging in the trucking business was to 
aid in the formation of the Savannah 
Trucker’s Exchange and one of the first 
things after he engaged in dairying was 
to establish a milk depot in Savannah. 
While W. H. Smith of Bulloch 
County has been engaged in general 
farming and has given unusual emphasis 
to soil improvement, he, too, has seen fit 
to add. hogs and poultry as important 
sources of cash income. He derives his 
income from cotton, poultry, pecans, po- 
tatoes, hogs, and sweet potatoes. Last 
fall he sowed 800 pounds of vetch seed 
for soil improvement purposes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have just recently completed 
a new home equipped with all important 
modern conveniences. 


—. 











THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 





plow. 


For a century Avery craftsmen have 
produced quality plows. But in this 
Avery Mixed Land Plowour designers, 
inventors and craftsmen have produced 
their masterpiece—a plow-especially 
designed to do perfect work in any soil 
between black land and sand. 

No ordinary plow could serve this 
purpose. Therefore, Avery experts had 


Avery Plus Features Save Time and Money 


- Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 

‘~— invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Pius Implement is the cheapest implement any man - 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 





AVER 








The Aristocrat of Turning Plows 
With AVERY PLUS Features 


A good mechanic loves good tools. So 
does a good farmer — especially his 


Turning Plows. 


Evidences of Avery Plus building 
are plainly seen. The long, graceful 
sweep of the beam, the fine material 
and excellent workmanship in share 
and moldboard, the remarkable sturdi- 
ness are points that, to an expert, tell 
the story. But in the field, in the 
faster, cleaner, easier plowing, the re- 
sult of Avery thinking, planning and 
building is noticed. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 





to create and build this Aristocrat of 


MIXED LAND 
PLOW 
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You’re paying for fences why not own them 


No other Fence 





You've decided to fence your farm! You've 
talked it over with the home folks, the county 
agent and the banker and all have agreed that 
the investment will be repaid in the first year or 
two’s profit. Now you want to know what fence 
to buy. Many fences have one, two or more ad- 
vantages but only in Dixisteel will you find all 
of these advantages. Dixisteel Fence is made 
to stand the hot sun and rains of the South. It 
is galvanized “just right”—heavy enough to re- 
sist rust and smooth enough to prevent cracking 
and ey: 

There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is 
headquarters .for Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, 
Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 
DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 

—don’t DIG post holes. 


Let Us Send You This Book 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 


I want te make more money out of my farm. Send 
me your free booklet, “Farming with Fences.” 








This is the Dixisteel wavy 
tens curve in the tine 
wire. It allow: 


Address.............. 














nd 
keep Dix 
ence mow-looking for years. 











Talk over fencing with your County Ageut 
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The all-season tool 
for your garden 


pervent day that you can work in your garden, 
you'll find this Planet Jr. No. 25 Seeder, 
Double and Single Wheel Hoe useful. What a 
time saver it is! How much satisfaction it puts 
into your garden work. How much better re- 
sults it helps you get. First, as a seeder, it 
drills and covers the seed accurately, in 
perfectly straight, even rows, just thickly 
enough, at the best depth. As a double 

or single wheel hoe it plows, furrows, 
hills, cultivates and weeds, astride 
or in between rows. 


Seeder, plow, hoe, cultivator— 
four tools in one. 













Write for new catalog, giving 
full details, Mailed free with 
our interesting garden booklet, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc: 
Dept. 4-B 

Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 

Aveensieiae 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Ten Rules for Mating the Breeding Pen 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE breeding pen should be mated 

with the same care and attention that 
one would use in selecting the seed and 
planting next 
year’s crops. The 
eggs from the breed- 
ing flock will be the 
seed from which 
next year’s breeders 
will be grown. Most 
of our breeds and 
varieties are arti- 
ficial in that individ- 
uals degenerate in 
color, type, and pro- 
duction unless carefully mated each year. 


1, Only the best females should be used 
in the breeding pen. Hens that have 
completed one year of laying generally 
make the best breeders. However, well 
matured pullets that have been laying for 
several weeks will prove good breeders. 
Only those individuals having the correct 
type for the breed and good as well as 
proper coloring required of the variety 
should be: bred from. All females should 
be or have been heavy producers. Only 
individuals showing strong vitality, 
stamina arid of ‘active dispositions should 
be used as breeders. 
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2. It is well to remember that like pro- 
duces like to a large extent. Also that 
weakness in one sex can be improved in 
the offspring by selecting birds of oppo- 
site sex especially strong in similar points. 
For example, if females are a little light 
in color, a male especially strong in color 
should be used. Again, if females are a 
little small, a male of standard size or 
larger should correct the defect in the 
offspring. 

3. The male bird is more than half the 
flock. One poor female in the breeding 
pen would not do much harm but a poor 
male would ruin all the offspring from 
the pen. The head of the pen should be 
well matured, be especially active, show- 
ing strong constitutional vigor, a desire 
to fight and protect his females. The 
male should, of course, have the correct 
standard size, type and color. Sons of 
heavy producing females only should be 
used if heavy production is desired in 
the offspring. The male has as much if 
not more to do with transmitting egg- 
laying ability than the female. 


4. Birds should be mated one week and 
preferably two wecks before eggs are 
saved for hatching. If females have been 
crossed with other breeds or with infer- 
ior males, twenty-one days must elapse 
before one can be sure that all danger 
of the. mating has passed. 


5. Breeders should be kept in good 
flesh at all times and not forced for heavy 
egg production. On the other. hand, 
breeders should be made to exercise regu- 
larly and not allowed to become overfat. 


Breeders should be confined to the house 
during cold and rainy weather. 

6. Breeders should be given a light 
feeding of scratch feed in the morning 
and a heavy feeding about an hour be- 
fore sundown. Birds should be given all 
the scratch grain they will consume at 
the night feeding. This scratch feed 
should be composed largely of corn and 
wheat. Barley, kafir corn, milo and other 
small grains, excepting rye, can be used 
if available. Corn and wheat, however, 
are liked best by the birds and are most 
economical. In addition to the scratch 
grain, a balanced complete mash ration 
should be available to birds at all times. 
This mash should not run over 20 per 
cent in protein. 

Oyster shell should be available to 
birds at all times and green feed in some 
form should be given daily. Green feed 
is essential if highest fertility and strong- 
est chicks are expected. 

7. The use of cod liver oil in the ration 
during the breeding season has proved 
profitable and the practice is becoming 
constantly more popular. The common 
practice is to use from 1 to 2 per cent 
mixture or from one to two pints of oil 
to each hundred pounds of mash. 


8. During cold weather eggs should be 
collected twice daily and placed where the 
temperature will not fall below 50 de- 
grees or go higher than 70 degrees. The 
more uniform the temperature the better 
the eggs will keep. Hatching eggs should 
not be saved longer than ten days, and 
fresher eggs will give a greater per cent 
hatch. 


9. Eggs weighing less than 24 ounces 
to the dozen should not be used for 
hatching. It is true that small eggs hatch 
as readily as large eggs, but small eggs 
produce pullets that in turn lay small 
eggs or cockerels that would produce 
pullets laying small eggs. Therefore, 
in order to produce a flock of birds 


laying large eggs, only large eggs 
should be incubated. Ridged and 
other imperfectly shaped eggs should 


not be set for the same reason that a 
small egg is objectionable. Hens that lay 
unsatisfactory hatching eggs should be 
removed from the breeding pen regard- 
less of their other qualifications. 


10. Early hatching and brooding pays. 
Chicks are easier to raise during the ear 
spring, grow out faster and mature into 
larger, finer birds than late hatched 
chicks. Early hatched chicks start lay- 
ing in the late summer or early fall, 
produce heavily for two or three months 
and then take a partial or complete molt. 
These same birds come back into produc- 
tion in from four to six weeks and make 
admirable breeders. Qne early hatched 
chick is worth more than many late 
hatched ones. 





THEY SOLD FOR TWENTY CENTS PER POUND 
These five baby beeves will furnish part of the beef to be served to members of the 


Southern Livestock Association during its meeting in Memphis next week, Januar 
the group will furnish the meat’ for the 


February 1. champion Angus steer of 


banquet to be given for the association at the Peabody Hotel, January 31. 


ye 


These Hone 


were grown out by the Mississippi ge nome Station and sold for a record price of 20 cents 


per pound, which, according. to 


ever been paid for a group of Southern pat Bag for slaughter purposes. 


Templeton, is the jhighest price that has 
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Like sap in a tree 
ts the flux 


tn this soldex 
it’s the life 
ee 0f the job! 


Without sap, a tree would perish; with- 
out flux, soldering would be impossible. 
With Kester Metal Mender anybody 
can do their own soldering. It requires 
only heat, for inside itself, is a core of 
liquid flux, that makes soldering simple, 
and the results perfect. 

Think of the many times you have deprived 


urself of daily conveniences, because you 
lacked the means of minding them or 


hadn’t the time to take them to a me- 
chanic for repairs. But now—“you can 
fix it yourself’"—step up to your hard- 
ware dealer, general store, or auto ac- 
cessory shop and ask for Kester— that 
solder anybody can use.” 


ESTER SOLDER 


Acid-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-06 Wrightwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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“BIG STUMPS 











$7.50 per 100 








TOUGH LUCK 


“Tuff luck,” said the egg in the monastery. 
“Out of the frying pan into the friar.” 


TEACHER KNEW 
Anxious Mother—“And is my boy really 
trying?” 
Tired Teacher—“Very.” 


MEOW 
“I have always had a presentiment,” she 
said, “that I should die young.” 
“Well, dearie,” remarked her woman friend, 
“you didn’t after all, did you?” 


MEAT FOLLOWS FISH 
New Missionary—‘May I ask what course 
you intend to take with me?” 
Cannibal King—“The regular one. 
low the fish.” 


SENSE OF, PROPORTION 
“If hens weren’t intelligent,” said Mrs. 
Newlywed, “how could they lay eggs that 
exactly fit our egg-cups?” 


MARY’S IDOL 
Mrs. Magee is not noted as a good cook. 
But her husband says: “I know Mary adores 
me. She places burnt offerings before me 
three times a day.” 


MADE GAME OF 
The hunter, who had been mistaken for a 
deer and was shot, roused up and beckoned 
to the hospital nurse. 
“Understand,” he said, “I don’t care so 
much about being killed, but it’s this being 
made game of that hurts my feelings.” 


LEFT ENGINE RUNNING 


A little girl about four years old, who was 
soon tired of the conversation, curled up in 
the large chair with her kitten. Soot the cat 
was purring very low and it -brought forth 
this remark: 

“You’re parking now—why on earth don’t 
you switch off your engine?” 


AUTOMATIC 


“I don’t need any speedometer on my car. 
I can easily tell the speed,” said the one. 

“How do you do that?” asked the other. 

“When I go 10 miles an hour, my lamps 
rattle; when I go 15 miles an hour, my mud- 
guards rattle; and at 20 miles an hour my 
bones rattle.” 

NATURE SCORES 


O Horse, you are a wonderful thing; no 
buttons to push, no horns to honk; you start 
yourself, no clutch to slip; no spark to miss, 
no gears to strip; no license-buying every 
year with plates to screw on front and rear; 
na gas bills climbing up each day, stealing 
the joy of life away; no speed cops chug- 
ging in your rear, yelling summons in your 
ear. Your inner tubes are all O. K., and, 
thank the Lord, they stay that. way; your 
spark plugs never miss and fuss; your motor 
never makes us cuss. Your frame is good 
for many a mile; your body never changes 
style; your wants are few and easy met; 
you’ve something on the auto yet. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


You fol- 














By J. P. ALLEY — Siig 
ety 








Toms BoY BIN HAD A 

Goop JoB BuT HE STAHTED 
KICKIN’ So HAHP BouT 
SUMPN HE ON-HITCHED 
echeead FUuM iT t!! 














W’en dey takes yo’ picture dey tells 
you to look pleasant, but .w'en I thinks 
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bout mah face I jes’ cain’t look pleasant! 1 













“ROSY APHIS” APPLES 
No market for these 


The Rosy Apple Aphis may be- 
dest: 


come ructive any season with- 
out sneak 

SUNOCO controls it if applied 
(1 to 25) just when the buds are 
open the young leaflets are 
% inch to 1 inch long. 

This will avoid the more expen- 
sive nicotine sprayings later in the 
Season. 


nicotine.: 





EUROPEAN RED MITE 
(Enlarged 3 times) 
A comparatively new and serious 


water. 


Z . 
rough spraying on under- 
sides of twigs will effectually pre- 
vent hatching. 


The knowing State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations consider lime sulphur and sulphur 
compounds useless, and recommend Sunoco 
spray. 





SELF 
EMULSIFYING 





ved) 45 


Control 


APHIS, RED MITE & SCALE 
—by just ome spraying 
late with SUNOCO 


este half the apples which were “set” in 
Western New York were ruined last year by 
Rosy Apple Aphis. 

A big loss; and a foolish loss, because there’s 
One spray which, with one late application, will 
allow a full, beautiful crop. 

Lime sulphur has failed too often to be de- 
poee upon. Sunoco Spray is better and safer. 

UNOCO costs much less than lime sulphur and 


Just one spraying, when the leaves are out 
fully half an inch, will kill more Scale Aphis, 
Red Mite and Apple Red Bug than any other 
spray combination. 

Sunoco will not freeze or deteriorate. Once 
mixed, Sunoco stays mixed even in hard or cold 


The advice of ourown entomologists is sound and has been 
followed successfully by leading orchardists everywhere. 
Consult us without reserve. No charge. 


We offer you FREE 
a valuable kiet and special 
bulletins on Orchard Pests 
and their control, 

Send for them, 






SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SPRAY 





Reference Special Feb. 18th Watch For It! 





If You Keep Chickens 
Read this Offer 


Scientific research and experiments 
have brought to light many new 
phases affecting poultry raising. 
Among other things is the fact that 
vitamins A, B and D are a controlling 
factor in the life and growth of 
chicks. Without vitamins, chicks have 
leg weakness and nutritional diseases. 


Your problem is how to secure vita- 
mins. Conkey’s Y-O solves this prob- 
lem. It is a smooth, brown powder, in 
which Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver 
Oil are combined, by a special sealing 
process, whereby the A, B and D vita- 
min potency is retained for a long 
time. In this respect, it is very dif- 
ferent from straight Cod Liver Oil 
which, when exposed to the air, rap- 
idly oxidizes and loses its vitamin po- 
tency. Also, the granular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash. 


Here’ is the result of a feeding test 
conducted by one of America’s most 
prominent poultry breeders, Lyle W. 
Funk, President of the Illinois State 
Poultry Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Great 8 Poultry Farm, of 
Carlyle, Ill. 


“I made a test, using 2% Conkey’s Y-O in 
the mash given to one lot, while the others 
had no Y-O. The chicks were the same age 
and had the same care. The loss from lot re- 
ceiving Y-O was only 3%, while those not 
receiving Y-O, was 12%. The Y-O fed chicks 
grew much faster, had larger bone develop- 
ment and smoother feathers. Y-O is the cheap- 
est and most dependable yitamin product we 
know of and every chick we keep is fed Y-0O.” 

—tIyle W. Funk, Vice-President. 


Test Conkey’s Y-O0 on Your Baby 
Chicks at Conkey’s Risk 


The Conkey Company has arranged a special plan 
whereby you can try feeding Y-O for 30 days at the 
Company’s risk. Just send your name and address 
and number of chicks you have and they will mail 
you the amount of Y-O you need for 30 days. The 
cost is only about le per chick for 30 days. 
Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after 
feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write rg Company and they will return the amount 
you paid. 


You need not hesitate to accept a proposition. 








This company is one of the largest in the country 
in its line of bust and is absolutely reliable. Just 
address The G. E. Conkey Co., 6742 cronies, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (295) 





Home Grounds Beautified 
Easily and Economically / 














Here’s NEW help for those earnestly plan- 
ning to beautify their home grounds. The 
most elaborate, authentic guide to proper 
selection of Shrubs, Ornamental Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines and Roses ever pub- 
lished. But—to secure one you must tell 
us something of your plans on the coupon 
—or ina letter. See iiastration of this Big 
“Beautifying” Book below—and write ut 
at once, 


Plant a Home Orchard, Too 


Even just a few Stark Trees will give your 
family an abundance of fresh fruit in sea- 
son—and for winter use. Learn about the 
amazing Starking, Golden Delicious and 
our other famous fruits. Send name and 
address for FREE copy of the Big 1928 
Stark Fruit Tree Catalog. 


Raise the NEW BURBANK 
Flowers and Vegetables 


—of which we are sole and ex- 
clusive distributors. 


for FREE Cony of The 
Stark 1928 Seed 
Catalog. 








a ; ‘Z es 
| STARK BRO’S, Box 742, Louisiana, Mo. 
Pint fnt.os REPRE Roe S Me | 
| I may plant $..........+6.+ worth of Shrubs, ete. | 
I may plant.............55 fruit trees this Spring. | 
NOM 200 oe We csevcesesccccsccsccesves evccece | 
AM cesatocscsccte sp te ded vnkgene ei ioe 
| seen e.p heed aser weeedeas se vodedeovccce eee | 
DM» 6 incidincceseeces +eaae4s PF-1-28-28 ! 
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Hurt 


Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala. 





More Soda...More Corn... 
MORE PROFIT! 


ae can add greatly to your profits on 
corn by top dressing with Nitrate of Soa. Corn needs Soda to keep 
growing, as a Ford needs gasoline to keep going. When your 
corn is knee-high, feed it 150 to 200 Ibs. per acre and the increased 
yield will pay you a good profit over and above what your Soda 
costs. Firm, well-filled ears... better corn and more bushels to the 
acre... it’s Soda, not luck, on corn as well as cotton. 


* All I Use on Corn” 


“Soda is the best investment a farmer 
can make on corn. It is all I use on this 
crop and I think it is the only thing corn 
needs. I have found it equally profitable 
on oats, too.’’ 


JACOB H. BALLARD, President, 
The Farmer’s Bank, Palmetto, Ga. 


Free—Corn Fertilizer Book 


If you are interested in making more money on your corn this year, 
send for our new 24-page illustrated Corn Book. Ask for Book No. 6. 
It is free. The Chilean Nitrate. of Soda manager in your state (see 
addresses below) is a fertilizer authority. Write him for special advice. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL’ BUREAU 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 










’ Profitable\; 


Orlando, Fla. 






In writing please mention Ad No. 35H 





Orlando Bh. & Tr. Bldg.» 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 



















Delivered by Parcel 





White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
tons; White and Black Minorcas; White 

andottes amd Anconas ..............--- 
Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 
MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio ) 


‘|| High Quality CHICKS! 


Post Prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
2 so 100 500 

ere $3.58 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00 

458 8.00 15.00 70.00 

6.00 10.00 18.00 85.00 


1,000 
$110.20 


135.00 
175.00 
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AME RICA’S 
LEADING 
STRAINS 
AMERICAN CERT 9 ( 







laying. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


GLASER HATCHERIES, 


PLE RYS) he UV i mem) cee hy 


Every Chick a Pure Bred 


Foundation stock from trapnested and pedigreed Tancred and Wyckoff 8. C. 

— for high egg production; Sheppard’s Famous Anconas; 
pson’s Ringlet and Holterman’s Ari 

QUALITY Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

Surely ge from this stock will win in the shows for you and prove profitable layers. 

floc! blood, breeding, hatching and care to insure vim, 


W. Leghorns 
Tormoblen’s Brown Leghorns; 
stocrat Barred Rocks; Pape’s Black Minoreas; 
Our 
vitality and high record 


Write for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED 4-COLOR 


Big Discounts on orders placed this month. 


Box 155-F, 





McCOMB, OHIO 

















PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 
CHICKS 


ears ¥ careful breeding, blood t 
ds in egg laying contests. 3 - * 

prices, our larg i 

mee J eens. 


strains. 1 live 
desired. Wi Write for handsome free offers 


free catalog containing 100 actual photos, 
antees and liberal terms. 


The South’s largest combined hatchery and 


RIVERSIDE @& 


Continue to lead all others in eee, the result of 
and accrediting. ada. 


ion makes 
$2,000 high grade layers, 24 tegaing 
delivery. C. O. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 





=e 
> S.C. R.1. REDS... 

Ree. U. 8. 

Pat. Off. High Leghorn Pen, all Offi- 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 


Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 

14 day guarantee to.live on 
chicks. Free Catalogue. 


of advancing 
lower 


and FE 
strong guar- 
E. H. RUCKER 


Dept. L, 


|RUCKER’S 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD * 







10% to 20% discount 
early orders for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 





poultry farm. 
















JUNIATA POULTRY | \FARM, 





1000 
Strain W. Leghorns 2 907-8 os sito 
are ia 67:50 





RICHFIELD, PA. 


ae GAs: 
Big rugged chicks from b 
rents having 
4 14 years ot satisfaction bec: 
ers find S 







. profitable chicks Learn 















free range = year round. 
it ause cust 

130 unshine Chicks live and grow. 

Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 

t. B we —— po and ship 


them. This ty. log. 
SUNSHINE “nate CRIES. ans. SoRYDON, IND. 
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[BLACK BELT TURKEYS | amas BABY CHICKS 





HE Black Belt of Alabama has be- 

come a turkey center. For the 
Thanksgiving market in 1927, 20 carloads 
of turkeys raised on Black Belt farms 
were sold codperatively under the aus- 
pices of the county agents and the county 
and state farm bureau. A month later 
1l cars were sold in the same way for 
the Christmas trade. These 31 cars re- 
turned to the growers approximately 
$125,000. The net price paid at car door 
was slightly above 30 cents. 

It was in the fall of 1926 when this 
section first attracted attention as a tur- 
key center. For the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas market that year the county 
agents and farmers assembled and 
sold 16,000 turkeys for $48,000 as com- 
pared with 50,000 for $125,000 this year. 
The Thanksgiving price of 1926 was 26 
cents; the Christmas price was higher. 

Prior to this Black Belt turkeys sold 
for 15 to 20 cents per pound. There was 
no established market. Producers sold 
them wherever they could. 

The county agents and the farm bu- 
reau changed the situation. They pooled 
them in carloads, and contacts with the 
biggest buyers enabled the man with 
one turkey to get just as much per pound 
as the man with 100 turkeys. Each got 
the highest market price on a basis of 
large quantity. Stimulated by a good 
market in 1926 growers increased their 
production in 1927. Again they ‘were 
pleased with returns and encouraged to 
continue production. 

County agents and poultrymen of the 
College of Agriculture at Auburn say that 
natural conditions in the Black Belt are 
excellent for raising turkeys. Feed crops 
are abundant, and the lime land helps in 
disease control, providing a fine natural 
condition for turkeys. Most of them are 
raised by Negro farm tenants. It costs 
them very little to raise them. Some of 
them received more for their turkeys 
than they did for their share of the cot- 
ton crop. No doubt more will be raised 
next year. 

Seeing the opportunity, Prof. John E. 
Ivey, head of the poultry department at 
Auburn, is planning to establish turkey 
research work on the Black Belt Experi- 
ment Station to be established sometime 
this year or next. P. O. DAVIS. 


| CARS TO PICK UP EGGS | 


ARS similar to those being used ‘to 

pick up poultry will be used to pick 
up eggs at various points in Georgia by 
the state bureau of markets in codpera- 
tion with the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and the railroads, it is an- 
nounced. 

Decision to give egg cars a trial was 
made at a meeting held at the State Col- 
lege of ‘Agriculture in Athens which was 
attended by county agents, agricultural 
agents of several railroads, representa- 
tives of the state bureau of markets and 
representatives of the State College of Ag- 
riculture. The new standard of grading reé- 
cently adopted by the State College of Ag- 
riculture and the bureau of markets will 
prevail in purchasing the eggs, and this 
will be handled locally by the county 
agent and a committee of local citizens. 

The itineraries of the cars and the time 
of their arrival at the different spots will 
be announced in advance for the benefit 
of the poultry raisers. A representative 
of the state bureau of markets will ac- 
company the cars, and the first will be 
operated in Northeast Georgia. 

J. H. REED. ! 


ran 


A NEW record for Irish potato pro- 
duction was made in 1927 by a 
grower in the delta section of California. 
He harvested from one measured acre 
570 sacks, or approximately 64,700 pounds. 
This is the equivalent, of nearly 1,100 
bushels, and certainly is a phenomenal 
yield. 
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Cost no more. Brown, Buff and White 
Leghorns, Anconas, Barred and White 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, hatched from free 
- range stock, culled for type and egg 
pruduction.' Trap nested White Leghorns. Modern 
hatchery successfully operated for 13 years. Write 
today for FREE catalog and instructions in Poul- 
try Raising, and Special Discount Offer. 
PORTLAND TCHERY 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY aoa yenpngl 
Dest. 


Stock bleed tested and ICES eed 

Aert. PEDIGREED oy S used —¢ our 5 ex- 
elusively from hens with 200-306. Hansen- 

foundation. a ay ds Write fer 


536 Walnut Street 











Toners 


PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 


get CHANIPIONS~C. OD 














State Acoredited. 
yearirs 14 varieties. ig A 


missouri nv bout Tay vanms. wer 6, o¢ 6, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Chemetes Winter rai Eeg 

Vroduction Test $50.00 Silver Loving 

Cup at Ga, 7m, 7 Contest. 8. C. White 
Cc. Digg Reds. 


Leghorns, as 
Black Giants. 


Itock 
HARRIS" HATO Box F, Petham, Ga. 





ERY, 








leading varieties. 100% live delivery. 
ston, W. Va. 





Prompt 
Catalog nok Sunnyerest Hateherien. Huatin 


- BREEDS «2 panencaee 








R. Me Neubert Co., pk 846, and catalog nig, fre. 


REMEMBER THIS That you get chix and 

eggs from trapnested, 
accredited stock if you buy from us, at no 
extra cost. Write for free circular. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


_A Family Cow Or 
4 Herd 


For over half a century the 
Jersey cow has been the 
choice of the wise and dis- 
criminating farmer. 

She produces the highest 
uality milk at the lowest 
feed cost, increasing the prof- 
it and pleasure, of farming. 

For valuable free booklets 

on Jerseys and dairying 

write 


The pare Jersey Cattle Club 


Dept. I, 324 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 








COCKERELS, 





™ iehigan. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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BXCHANGD department. initial, 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks 
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NURSERY STOCK 





plants: 500, 65e; 1,000, $1.25; by mail or ex- 
press. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


tsuma, Pecan, Persimmon, Pineapple Pear and 
Grapefruit trees for sale. a your grove by using 
the best trees. They cost more. Wight Nursery 
Company, Round Lake, rh. 





KUDZU 





Ki 5] set ; 
paid. T. C. Thompson, "Grady, y Sing 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soll en- 
richer gy can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
a. 


Hamp 











Buchanai Dozen Roses.—3 each yellow, white, red 
and pink, rte 50 postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








STRAWBERRY 


250,000 es ag | Klondyke, Missionary: $2, 1,000, 
Castleberry. L. EB. Clark, Castleberry, Ala, 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





ALABAMA 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


——_ plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
varieties. pment. 


. Quick shi 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 








om. Timber land on state highway, 
one mile county seat, B.R. Also 
_ land; ka Write J. O. ‘Tolleson. Heftin, 
a 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, p 


or 80 acres good 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onions for prompt shipments. 
Postpaid: 200, ae B 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Charges 
le , Thom- 





collect, $2.25 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co. 
asville, Ga., aA Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Genuine Bermuda and Crystal Wax: 1,000, $1; 6,000 
Yellows $3.90; 6,000 Wax $4.50. yy 1,000, 


3. 50, express collect. Large plants, prompt shipment. 
C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 





corn, vetch, " soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Als. 





Lng to 2,000 acres land; prefer sandy 


loam, cent cleared, fronting good road, near 
railroad. Give Seneeneeaem, price, "location. Address 
‘ool, 


Plants.—Prompt shipment; postpaid, Onions:: 1,000, 
$1.25; Cabbage: 1,000, $2.25; 500, $1.25. Not prepaid, 
Onions: 6,000 Whites $5.25; Bermudas $4.70; Cabbage: 
3,000, $4.50, Sewell Co., Pearsall, Texas. 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1. 

stpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $ $4.65 f.0. b. Natalia, 

exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. ity and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, pating varieties, $2.50 








For Sale en attractive farm near Opelika, Con- 
venient to curb marke}, creamiery and hatchery. Sold 
on easy terms. Also farms for rent. Opelika Chamber 
of Commerce, Opelika, Ala. 


VIRGINIA 


Improved farm, with wire fences, livestock and im- 
plements. 80 acres open, suitable all kinds crops, for 
wheat, too, and truck or livestock business. ,10 acres 
pasture with spring water; 128 acres in valuable i: 
ber, mostly pine and oak. Located railroad and 
way, near markets and high school. 5-room new houre, 
young bearing orchard, berries, grapes, yard full roses 
and bulbs; excellent drinking water; poultry yard with 
plenty houses, barns, stables; for sale. Terms: $2, 

nd nk loan; title guaranteed; all 
taxes paid; $1,200 takes the “o property account 
of my health. Call F. P. Laslo, Rt. 1, Courtland, Va. 


PLANTS rs 


Cabbage, Onion, 
Catalogue free. Buch- 














Buchanan's Plants.—Finest 
Potato and Strawberry plants. 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Potato plant business; eight million draws 
sold annually. Exclusive rights and good will transfer- 
red. Opportunity, Box 225, Pageland, 8S. C. 


Tune in on Texas hour over station WRR, Dallas 
(461.3 meters, 650 kilocycles), February 1, 6 to 7 
p. m., and hear Ehiers Bros. Plant Farm program. 

BULBS 


“Gladioli, rainbow colors. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- 
paid, Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, Ul. 

















60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias 
st. 25. Catalog. Gladahiia Farms, Chicopee Falls, 
ass. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage and Onions: 1.000, $2.25 and charges. 5. 
W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 





d, delivered parcel post; $1.50 for 500, 

Relivered parcel post. $2 thousand, express collect. 

a Gaeoes but good plants, Redland Farms, 
cian . 


rostproof Cabbage plants: 100, 85c; 300, 80c¢; 500, 
#1. ete 1,000 for $2; postpaid. Not postpaid: 500, 80c; 
1,000, $1.50. Bermuda Onion: 100, 30c; 3800, 60¢e; 
500, T5ce; 1,000, $1. 50; postpaid. Not postpaid: 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.10. Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


48 Hour Service. —Cabbage — which stood the 
fr kb Kerly Flat Dutch: 500, 
$1.50, 1,000, $2.75, postpaid. By express, $2 get 1,000. 


Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, és. 


Frosproot © Cabbaee oe eight varieties. Postpaid: 

500, $ Express collect: $2 per 

thousand. white” ‘and . ae Bermuda Onion plants: 

300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect, #: s 

per eh oe $1 per thousand. Guarentee Plant 
78. 


_ Ten million frostproof impee plants for immediate 

U freeze ding varieties. 

Postpaid: 100, 50c; "1. 50; 1,000, $2.75. Collect: 

$2 per 1,000, any quantity. Onion plants same prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 
Ga., or Greenville, Cc, 


Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size; guaran- 
food to aioe oe ce your money back. 500. 3 1,000, 




















for 





per crate, f.0.b. *Car- 
Springs.. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo 
Springs, Texas. 





Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
No risk taken in placing order; we do not have to 
grow them, as eighteen below —_ did not get 
them. We absolutely guarantee to ship at once or 
refund your money. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Mat Dutch, are ag and Copenhagen 
Market. Postpaid: 250, 85c; 500, » $1. 50; 1,000, ws 75. 
Bermuda and Prizetaxer Onions: 250, 75c: $1; 


1,000, $1.75. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tiften. Ga. 





Potate, Tomato, Pepper plants aie on large con- 
tracts. Cowart Farm, Nocatee, \. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; oe Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


“Plants, not promises.”’ San Collards, Onions: 
500, 5c; 1,000, "51.50: cash. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Cabbage a. $1.75 
per thousand. West Florida Plant Co., se ey, Ma. 


Buchanan’s Cabbage plants, fineat grown $1.75; 
postpaid. Tenn. 


























1,000, $3; pal Buchanan's, Sfemphi 

— fine esses plants saved from Post- 
paid: 500, $1; , $1.75. John B. Pope, o Piegueld, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants; we have them. an 3, 
1,000; prompt Gonos. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Buchanan's baer 3 a Onion plants, finest quality: 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 

Our ome. on frostproof Cabbage plant =? = 

: $1.25, 1,000. Onion plants: 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., 81381000 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, $2 thousand; 5,000, i. 
Bermuda Onions, $1 thousand; 6,000, $5. Full count, 
good —— ‘guaranteed. Farmers Supply Co., Way- 
cross, a 


V-BRAND FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
And Bermuda Onion plants, $2.50 per thou- 
sand f.o.b.; $3 deliver 24 hour service. 
Vickers Piast Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
ae Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, $2 

thousand. Prompt shipment, full count, good deliv- 
money back. Wholesale Plant Co., 











Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. ab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- 
riety named; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late ty Dutch, 
postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 

5,000, $7.50. collect, crate twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Yellow, Bermuda, postpaid: 500, mi 1,000, $1.25; 
poy $6.50. Express collect, crate 6 000, $4.50. Full 

prompt pment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
eoneed. Write’ us for free seed and plant catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


New Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 BR Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 





Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, x = wl Ly 
Strawberry feotet” nts: 100, $1; 1,000, 
1,000, $3. : 1,000, $1.25; delivered, 





Our high production a Ve ue Missionary 
Strawberry plants: 100, 50c; $2; 1.000, $3.50; 
prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. = “Cullman, Ala. 
Improved Klondyke Strawberry plants. oS ready 
for $1.50 per thousand. Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. V. P. ee eae Ark. 

















Strawberry a I ted Klon- 

Gandys: “LTS, ioe. oe on 

how to grow “tree with each order. T. J. Bradley, 
Alma, Ark. 

Missiona Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry 
delivered for’ $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Strawberry ae gD healthy Missionary plants 
from government ed fields in any quantity from 

leberry Strawberry Association, 


one thousand up. 
Castleberry, Ala. 





with prices right. J. A. Bauer, ‘Judsenia, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan‘s, phis, Tenn. 

Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set now and save 
a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 

Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
Florala, Ala. 

Peach Trees 5c; Strawberries et — Let us 
quote you before placing your order. Baker Nursery, 
Higginson, k. 




















Salesmen wanted to sell Fruit Trees, 
yw Roses. Get our free catalog. Beautify 
home grounds with our hest — stock. 
Best we fruit trees. Howard- Hic Nursery, 

ory, 


Papershell Pecan Trees.—Due to overstock, I am of- 
fering the public — trees at wholesale prices, in 
quantities of 100 more. Varieties: Stuart, Suc- 
cess and Schley. Can fill orders any quantity on short 
notice. 10% deposit required to guarantee express. 
All trees guaranteed to be first elass in ev 


jfaee ot OGhe8 pee ; 4 to 5 


to 

at $56 per 100; 5 to 6 foot size at $66.50 100; 
8 to 7 foot rt at $73.50 per 100. Waters Nursery, 
Paleo, Ala. 


SEEDS 


























ALFALFA 


Buchanan’s Alfalfa seed, satisfactory everywhere. 
Booklet free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
BEANS 
For Sale Ail Kinds of Soybeans. ~ Winstead-Smith 


Co., Ransomville, 

—Extra choice Velvet Beans, $1 —— 10 A, ~< 
+ with order. Wrightsville Gra’ 

90-day 7 $1.25 bushel; Bunch $3. MRecleaned, 


graded, guaranteed you ever bought. C. H. 
Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. . 


For Sale.—Choice recleaned Velvet Beans, $1.25 
ushel; single bushel $1.50. Never had better seed. 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 

Seed Velvet Beans.—EKarly Speckled, $1.15 bushel; 
Osceolas, $1.50 bushel; Bunches $4. Also Peas, all 
varieties. 1. N. Smith, te Ga. 


Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Ly Soybeans. Write 
us for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 


ville, Ga. 
BEGGARWEED 


aura Beggarweed.—Grows like sweet clover but will 
on poor acid soil without lime or fertilizer and 

al “yivestock and poultry eat it greedily. Write for 
information. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, Fia. 


CORN 









































Pecan Trees. ‘wa ~ nurse’ Jaen, © growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for 
folder and low prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Plant Pecan trees, but 
prices on_ high eens trees. 
Sandersville, 





first get our folder and low 
Cloverdale Farm Nursery. 


For Sale.—Improved “ge: Prolific Seed Corn, 
$3.50 per bushel. W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. 


Mosboro two eared seed corn, first prize Alabama 
State bu Eighteen years breeding and selecting; 
$2.50 bushel. Wade sed Yarm, wines Ala. 


Wait 8 Prolific Corn.— the origin- 
ator. 5 pounds 50c; peck 3135 25; “halt “bushel $2.25; 
busbel $4; 10 bushels or over $3.75, f.0.b. Helena, Ga. 
Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 











Fruit Tocen-Senan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 





nm and Peach trees, 5c and up; 8c; 
varieties. | Catalog free of wruite, Berries’ and 
Ornamentals, Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 





Trees, Trees.—All kinds Fruit, Shade trees, Roses, 
Evergreens, Hedges, Flowering ys a free, 
Frankston Nursery Co., Frankston, 


Choice Pecans, Satsumas, ay Fino “yo! 





Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to - — a 
we. 4; Pedigreed a PY 2-ear cw & 
1. Per $1; per b J tyl G buanels, $3.50" 
We sell out before conten . 
Company, Westminster, sc. 


COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 

3 — acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 
Royston, Ga. 

















Peaches, Apples, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Ew 








Illustrated catalog. McKay Nurseries, Luce- Blue “Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 

dale, Miss. winner. W. H. irkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 
Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, gratied, 
Nelson and Write for folder. 40% lint, 98% +. $1.25 bushel. J. M. Sim- 


Schley, or. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 
hart, Als. Ala. 
““Hledge F Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 








delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 
Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 


permanent 
catalog. Largest_growere 














mons, Mountville, 8. 


MARETT’S COTTON SEED MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All l-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 
ples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 








Cook 10-10 cotton sped: _pemeine. armed snd om. 
S* on Sone Write Wade Seed Farm, Vincent, 





For Sale.—Pure Cook's 10-10. aoe See 
hundred seed cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 
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Order wo ae on frectpeett OS Cab- 
bage, Beet lard plants: Too ees aE 
1,000, $2; 18.000, $17.50. Southern Plant list; 
Dinsmore, 
Frostproof aa and Onions Cash with dba: 
ords, charges colect: 200, 50c: 500, $1.15: 1.000, $2.25. mG BK, - Sey Davia 
Satisfaction not excuses.”’ Intersta Plant Co., W. Routt, Sonora, Ky. 


Thomasville, Ga. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, .r 1,000, $1.75; 

over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, fuli 
count, promas ng egy guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








Cabbage and be plese. winter grown, unhurt by 
freeze. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. 





ens, in fact poultry of all kinds. 


ferent editions. 





Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 








$2 thousand. shipment, plants guaranteed. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 
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“Could Have Sold $5,000 
Worth of Turkeys!” 


This is what’Mr. David W. Routt, Proprietor 
Farm, Sonora, Ky., said after using our classified columns. Read his letter. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Gentlemen :— 

Please start this ad January 1. 
journal in past seasons with wonderful success. I! 
never was able to fill all orders for turkeys. Each 
season I return several hundred dollars in orders. 


I believe I could have sold $5,000.00 worth of turkeys 
if I could have furnished them last season. 


AD. The Progressive Farmer surely is a live wire. 


Our classified columns are read by farmers who are ready buyers of turkeys, chick- 
A classified ad will cost very little each week 
and it may mean many dollars’ profit to you. 


Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm ‘Woman 





Blue Grass Hatchery and Poultry 





I have used your 


ODDS 


D. W. ROUTT, Prop. 
Blue Grass Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Sonora, Ky. 


SOK 


Write us today for rates in the dif- 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 




















pounds 
George W. Termes terion 4S 
A limited supply hw fw ee seed of the 
Big Boll 911 Delfos and L. varieties. Pure 
Company, Brooksville, Miss. 
Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, re- 
pound bag. 


cleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 














MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per. 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 















































Fr, ° Exc! PEANUTS a 
Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, mean chicks, course! All 
armers $5 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, $6 per breeds, We meen chins, of comes! Al 
; hentved pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 24 hours and a new easy method of Iilustraf- 
COTTON Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed; Alabama ick ren in — free. Bi Hatchery, 
Guten Beck Aadioon’s Karly Prolite. Prise wins Small Wnite @penish, $5.50 gs ob yh Tees _— = 
mer; 2 cr i sere: 45 per cent lint; i inch staple; Mercantile Co. (ine. 450,000, Enterprise, Ala. | mestegy QUALITY nag aes! “th 
extra early; “ar planting EAS S. C. White Leghorns, Rhode Islan eds, 
the P._ Addison, Blackwells,_ Ga. . Barred Rocks from healthy, vigorous, free 
= i moet ma Se Conpees. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, ran € aloes stock. Hee ej layers. 
ss orns ocks and Reds r 100, 
For Sale.—Fancy recleaned Brabham Ne Si Iron ae ivered. Start shi ping January 15. Book 
PURE HALF AND HALF $1.75; Whippoorwills $1.75; Mixed $1.65. Bush Co., our order now. Our slogan, “You must 
Richland, Ga. ¢ satisfied.” 


600 bales on 700 acres this year. I hon- 
estly believe this is the greatest money- 
making cotton in the world. Write for 
booklet and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 


holds world’s record, 700 bales 
1 5% lint. Write 











RAPE 
Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape; best forage crop for 
young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buch ‘s, M is, Tenn. 
booed SEED 


+ Alfalfa eves. $7.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
5% pure. AK, seed if not sat- 














for ‘bait pric a ~“Y 2-4 etter. Gt $4.50. Both tests 9 
ice offer. ve names 
16 big farmers. *t sedmeont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Choice strain purebred Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
jigreed, selected, ginned 


p= | grown, selec on our own 
seed farms. Folder gives full information. Write for 

Cotton 4 oe Polder today. Aeolian Seed Farms, 

John E. Sons, St. Matthews, 8. C. 





anes Pedigreed Cleveland Big = has world’s 
record (30 oo omreg; betaae 5 to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
Piedmont Pedi- 





ature, giving reduced price of seed. 
greed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 
Guaranteed Half and + oy $4 per 100 pounds. We 
_— ! and Half and Half than any grower in Ten- 
Sold our entire crop of seed last season with- 
as a Broved ‘Hall complaint. rite us all about our Im- 
if and Half. A. Peddy & Sons, Hen- 





Planter and Breeder of Cook 10-10 


acres; 


experimental t 
bags, f.0.b. Oneonta, A A. 8. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 





HALF AND HALF COTTON 


SUMMEROUR’S 


THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by the originators of this fa- 
mous cotton. BLGOD WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SEED JUST AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 
market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect, when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 
Norcross, Georgia 





~~ Buchanan's Half and nay § Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton seed grown south. Produces more 
rs to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds 
$4.50; 500 pounds $20; 1,000 pounds $38; one ton $75. 
Twenty years reputation as seedsmen back of these 
seed. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cook paras early big. boll five lock cotton, reg- 
ister No. 588; stands at or near the top at all ex- 
ca toon Fifteen years careful seed selection. 
the seed I grow. The best is always the 
cheapest. Culled by Ryland air blast culler, all faulty 
and Price 82 size seed eliminated. Germination high. 





a —Whippoorwills $1.60 bushel; Mixed 
$1.50; Brabhame — Irons $1.75; Early Speckle Velvet 





ns, $1.20. ears here. Discount for carlot. 
W. B. Warthen, Davisboro, Ga. 
| _ POULTRY AND EGGS | 





BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks.—Eight breeds. Catalogue free. Beck’s 
Farm Hatchery, Queen City, Mo. 
Baby Chicks.—Get my iow prices. W. D. Empie, 
Peninsular, Daytona Beach, Fila. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK puyese SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free (Aor and + 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


Groenten, Missouri 
Buchanan’s famous Barred Rocks 8:2 100, $15. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mampnis’ 


Anconas; chicks $13-$15 per 100. 
15. Wayside Farm, Hanceville, 

















Yongue’s pedi 
ees. $1.25-$1.75 per 





state accredited chicks for less 


— our best quali 
ec. Osage Valley Hatchery, 


money. Literature 

Clinton, Mo. 
January chicks for spring broilers. 35 breeds. Qual- 

iy oe. & prices lower than ever. Southern Hatcheries, 
orth, Cc, 








BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 


delivery ranteed. Postage prepaid. 
EoRD DELE HATC ERY 
ordele, Ga. 





Improve your stock with state accredited Brown Leg- 
ben ay? ged at $12.50 per 100. Robt. E. Martin, 





Mathis “ry Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.8 undred up. Cotates free. Mathis 
Farms, Box he. Parsons, Kansas. 


Chicks 8¢ up. Purebred. From heavy laying flocks. 
100% alive. Leading breeds. Catalog free. Rex 
Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 


If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60.00 for 500. 


MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 


Happy Chicks.—From trapnested, heavy laying Tan- 
cred birds. Live delivery guaranteed. Postage pre- 
paid. Happy Chick Farm, la. 


Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Write 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


OUR BIG SALE FOR JANUARY 


Special Discounts. Money saving offers on State 
Acclimated, Quality-Vitality bred Chicks. Heavy 
laying strains. Records to 307 eggs yearly. Ma- 
ture quickly into heavy laying pullets, big meaty 
cockerels. 100% alive. Prompt service. 
beautiful catalog in America, showing birds in 
natural colors, how our flocks look, sent FREE. 
Save money. Write quick. 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM, Box 101, CLINTON, MO. 
Chicks shipped in free primary “brooders, no chilling. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 2; 
heavy mixed $10.50; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Chicks.—Exclusive Barron breeder ; 























winning Lay 





bushel, f.o.b. Auburn, Ala. cash with and winter layers; 60% Juction November. 
order. 2% bushel bags. Robert ©. Hudson, Rt. 1, booked now for future Gee. Write Iva Hatchery 
Box 47, Auburn, Ala. Se your en & Poultry Farm, Iva, 
Half and Half seed, % full inch 
Here is what they, they, say about it:3, A. Smith, ot CAROLINA “<“— 
Texas Bros.—Your Half and Half BAB HICKS 
makes 45 to 50%, lint and is running a full inch PB ot blood tested, woven selected 


le_here.”’ Banks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘Your Half 
Helf is ot esst ten days earlier than all others. 
all im average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 





a full ‘inch and selling well. Reserve 
me me 18 tens Mrs. B. A. Ley Covena, Ga. : 
“T am 7A 48% lint with standard staple.’’ Send 
for our booklet, which tells all ty ow Improved 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., , Tenn. 

DASHEENS 





for Sale.—Plant your be, ose land in 





; nothing better for hogs Ask for 
Uterature. Price 50 Fag wit yield 300 
bushels per acre. Rs ker, Samson, Ala. 

FLOWERS 





Buchanan’s Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 








Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs and Evergreens. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
GRASS 
Carpet —,. seed, 14 cents per pound. A. R 
Annison, Zachary, La. 





For pastures: Ta Carpet Grass, Lespedeza, Black 
Medic. Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


new crop Lespedeza 
Calhoun C City, Miss. 


Korean, Kobe and Native Lespedeza seed. Free 
descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak Farm, Cov- © 
ington, Tenn. 








Choice, recleaned, seed for sale. 


Provine Seed Co., 








OATS 


Buchanan's Burt seed Oats, earliest known; 95¢ a 
bushel. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘ — 


oe sebdines. ieechy ne gt 9 


ay picked Jumbo Spanish 
ae f.o.b. Manack, Ala. 
Brie Ah. 

















by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. ll popu- 
lar breeds. America’s finest bloodlines. 
Ask fer ePrice. Lowest in years. 
ITAL POULTRY FARMS 
HATCHERY 


Largest, oldest Chickery here 
Columbia, South Carolina 


High quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks 
that are disease free and excellent layers. Live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. We sell good chicks. Write for prices. 
A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 

We offer you the best in baby chicks. Purebred 
Barred Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, big 
type Tancred-Barron White Leghorns. Write us for 
catalog. East Side Eggery, Statesboro, Ga. 











BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 
Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
vou write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 


Leghorn, 








. . $13.00 Chicks.—White Brown > 
Anconas, $13. Barred Rocks, i or Parks 
strain, $15. From pedigreed males. ght Brahmas, 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 

aay rie. — Pure urebred, from selected flocks and 
pens. dh, B.. live delivery ; Patiafaction guaran- 
teed. Legions Minorca $15 per 100; 


bf oe per 500. Write ilisme Hatchery, Wetumpka, 


= Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and nd poultry plant in ‘Alabama. Leqhens um trap- 
nest wi bove 200.° Reds, Rocks 


h record above ng. 
tchery, Huntsville, Ala. 





tons with quality 





*- KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 


err Hatched Baby Chicks.—Purebred + 
Com its See one sa flock, per hun- 
dred lected pen poaleress 

20c each. Live delivery guaranteed. % with 
Hatch each week. Prank’ Hol Holcombe, Oneonta, A’ 
red Leghorn chi from trapnested 








ired. 
culled by’ state expert, $15 per hundred. I guarantee 
to please. Clearview Poultry Farm, Columbus, Miss. 





GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 
BLOOD TESTED—ACCREDITED FLOCKS 


Big y= for orders now! Proven producers 

bred for purpose y ‘round egg production. All 
flocks from leading strains and a average flock 
records up to 232 eggs. 15 years better breed- 
ing; seven successive seasons blood-testing—now 
climaxed in greatest egg production —~ ever 
recorcted. ighest grade of chicks, est 

ble prices. All leading varieties. 100% live dk de- 
livery guaranteed, Immediate or future delivery. 
Write for Illustrated Poultry Book containing val- 
uable instructions on raising chicks—it is free. 


GOLDEN RULE POULTRY FARMS 
Box 49, Sedalia, Missouri, or Rogers, Ark. 
Chicks from er egg farm flocks averaging 

December 





over 50% Production t No compar- 
ison with ordinary hatchery chicks. Leading varieties. 
State accr 100% delivery any Cata- 


order. 
log free. Standard Egg Farms, Box 58, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Stop worrying about which ad to an- 
swer —_ get our ten convincing reasons why you 
should buy Missouri accredited chicks from — 
not take advantage & our liberal discount for adva' 
orders. Handsome catalog free. Edwards Chick Hatch 
ery, Springfield, Mo. 


Your poultry profits depend on the chicks you 
Eggline quality. chicks, state accredited, blood I tested. 
high production purebred stock will a your ~ profit 
problem. Electrically hatched, closely culled, “just a 
little better.” catalog. Ask for Chick Question- 
naire -“ save mene. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Fior- 
ence, le 


It’s the blood that counts. 
strain world famous White ghor' 
egg blood and years of faithful Seeoaing, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—Custom hatching. Eggs and wepenne 
from our selected, trapnested, pedigreed stock. 200 t 
250 egg strain. Tancred White Leghorns, Regal- y .3~ 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island and White 
Orpingtons; bred to lay. Baby chicks, $14 “to $27 per 
100, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us for 
eircular and prices. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
Box A, McKenzie, Ala. 











Trail’s End high 





backed by sor - 8 


f: Spas 
ee 26 


__ eine 3 4 = "Rt. 4, pan = sasatoans 











Single Comb Red cockerels, 50 to $10; bs 
sitting $5. Satisfaction oF, A ~ 4 
Ratley, Midway, Ala. 





Top quality Rhode Island Reds; Chattanooga Inter- 
state Fair winners. Baby chicks, hatching eggs. Jack- 
son Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 


Owens’ dark, brilliant, Single Comb Reds. Heavy 
layers. Pullets $2.50; erels $3, 

double. Above's grandparents : 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Lonnie Marsh, Marshville, N. C 


—~ Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from trap- 
nested hens, sired by pedigree hatched males, $3.50, 
$5, $7.50. Laying pullets, $3.50, $4. Splendid type 
and color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 8, $2.50 sit- 
ting. delivered. Chicks off February h: $5.50, 25; 
$10. 20 hundred; delivered. Send one-fourth 
and book for this hatch. Joe BR. Roberts, Col- 


Sepeati 
linsville, Ala. 


White Gy er og Fair winners. Cockerels, 
$5 and $10; hens $3. . T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


For Sale.—Extra im White Wyandotte cockerels, 
right from J. C. as ' ee oe —, Meee and $5 
each. W. R. Bull, 

Jersild’s ae: — White SOE 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Breeders, chicks 
I eges for sale. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, 

a. 




















bred 





Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes.—My entire flock 
of twenty pullets and ten hens, mated to cocks or cock- 
ereds. Included in this flock, one —, five dollar 

















cock and three fifteen dollar pullets, purchased from 
John 8. Martin, Port Dover, Ontario, Canada, last De- 
cember, Entire flock strict Regal-Dorcas ao 
Price $75 f.0.b. Wm. McCutchen, Scottsboro, A 
GEESE 
Full blooded Toulouse geese, $5 per pair. Mrs. 
L. L. Dean, Fayetteville, wala, 
PEA FOWL y 
Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 





Choice Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Hillcrest 
Farm, Eidson, Tenn. 

wr ty White turkey toms for breeding, $10. Mrs. 
Jos. ©. Roba, Ala. 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens $6; toms $10. 
G. B. Skinner, Demopolis, ‘Ala, 
Mammoth Bronze toms, $10 to 

to $10. A. P. Troutman, ‘Addor, 


Bourbon Red toms, THF howshed 030: 18 months $8; 
2 years $10. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 

Prize winning Narragansett, Bourbon Red, Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys. Toms $10; hens $7.50. Walnut Grove 
Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 

Goldbank Bronze turkeys (Bird Brothers strain); 
toms, 24 pounds, ge: hens $10; pullets $8. Mrs. 8. 
Knowles, Sparta, 














5357 | gos hens, $7 














Pure G 7 urkeys. Why not get the largest 
nd best. ay - toms, 18 to 28 pounds; pullets, 


12 to 16 B.. — eeding especially. Guaran- 
po eon A. J. Hughes Turkey Farm, Foun- 
tain Inn, 8. 


Prize winning Giant Bronze tirkeys. Great size and 
any” Free of all disease. 8 ne on 
to 32 pounds, $20 to ead pullets, 16 to 18 pounds, 
310 to $15: 6 months cockerels, to 24 pounds, $12 
to $15; pullets, 12 to is Gaon. $7.50. ship on ap- 
proval. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala. 


_TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Jersey Black Giant and W a’ Gree Face Black Spanish 
cockerels, $2.50 each. A. 8, , Eikmont, Ala. 














Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. 


rr 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced ene Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- 
norcas: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds, assorted: $13, 
$62.50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47.50, $90. 
For orders of 50, add le per chick; for 25, add 2c per 





chick. We pay postage and guarantee 100% live de- 
livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 
AUSTRALORPS 





Australorps.-—Stock and eggs for sale after February 
Ist. My birds are closely related to the 339-342 egg 


Narragansett turkey oy, = Jersey Black Giants 
and Barred Rock cockerels and pullets. Mrs. Marsh 
Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


For. Sale.—Purebred Buff Orpingtons, Single —_ 
Reds, arred White Wyandottes. mish 
— Rabbits. - Southern Poultry Yards, **Huntingdon, 

‘enn. 








Holterman’s Barred Rock, Silver Laced and Martin 
White Wyandotte cockerels, from blue ribbon winners. 
Also hatching eggs. Price reasonable. G. L. Lamb, 
Rt. 2, Altoona, Ala. 

Hatching eggs, baby chicks vy & — 2 FR. Barred 

ks, Reds, Wyandottes; White, Brown, ghorns, 
satisfaction R.---D gg Associated 





Roe 4 
Prompt shipment ; 























Strains. Blue Spring Poultry Farm, Greenville, Ala. Farms, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

CORNISH aah ae Barred ae. a gimneed 
nerec «horns, 
ek Cornish.—Eggs: $2 epee 24 for $2.75. 250-306 egg fougdation State accredited, Cockerels, 

W. B. Hubbard, Prattville, Ala eggs, chicks. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 
Derk Cornish purebred cockerels and eggs $2.50 Selected Breeders.—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. One 
sitting. BR. B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga. pn he pg Boa a Brothers St. om  % 
year o toms each; younger birds, $5 to $8. 
eae LANGSHANS Barred Rocks, Aristocrat strain, from show stock; cocks 
Giant Black and White Langshans.—Few choice nd cockerels $3 to Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels for sale. Baby chicks; hatching eggs. Jack- Ccockerels, $2 and $3.50 each. m. T. McLaughlin, 


son Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 
Pure Tancred White Leghorns: 10 hens and 1 cock; 
laying; hatched April, 1927; $16. B. H. Falkner, 
Vernon, Ala. 

Everlay Brown, Tancred White, and Black Leghorns. 
Baby chicks, hatching eggs. Jackson Poultry Yards, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 

Brown Leghorns of proven merit. 
stock and eggs reasonable. Circular. 
Booneville, Miss. 














Choice aw 
J. B. Howser, 





HATCHING EGGS 
From Tancred’s “Individual Hen Mating” 
and Hollywood’s “Top Notch” blood White 
Leghorns. These matings carry some of 
world’s greatest blood. Ask for circular. 
LINDSAY’S LEGHORN FARM 
Altoona, Alabama 





Tancred White Leghorn chicks, 2 per hundred 
$58 per 500. 98% live delivery. Order early. J. 
wee Malone, Ala. 

e Leghorns, Barron strain. Selected hens $1. 
ounar ‘si. 50. 7 cockerels at dar Tancred blood high 
laying strain, $2, $8, $4. Wyche, Hallsboro, 


Norman Tancred strain White Leghorns. Le 


L 








Sawyersville, Ala. 


White ‘Holland toms, $10 each. bt ite Embden geese, 
$12 trio. White Pekin ducks, $5 trio. White African 
guineas, $5 trio. White Homer pigeons, 50c pair. 
White Leghorn hens, $1 each. White Orpington an‘ 
White Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each. White Orping- 
ton and White Wyandotte hens, $2.50 each. Also Big 
Bone Poland China boar pigs, September farrow, $15: 
subject to registration. Order from this ad and get the 
best. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES  __ 


Incubator Wanted.—Write J. F. Lee, Rt. 3, Vine- 
mont, Ala. 


Our 1928 catalog just from press. 84 pages, show- 
ing ry ee " Wentz | Suvetbes in the —_ 

ver ems. rite ay for your copy free. 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-38, Quincy, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire bred gilts. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
stered Duroc-Jersey pigs and boars. J. 8S, Bart- 
Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
e ered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jerseys cows. 
Somers Tem, 


























Regi: 
lett, 





gilts, pigs. Wayside 





Teaeins 























eges and chicks from official Georgia and South Car- ae ce boars and gilts; other 
ages. Bred right, 

H. 'B. Norman, Bor Py Richland. my — for folder. priced lett "Cea Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Hollywood Tancred 800-380 egg blood White Registered Durocs.—All ages Sen: 
horns. Hatching a chicks, cockerels, hens, pullets, pa Satisfaction guaranteed. . Lattq, Somer- 
ready for na & pment. Our customers are getting Ville, Tenn. 
65% and flock averages from chicks. bought of us eo. 1 Cc. 
last year. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ces oan. 
E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, V: 


Catalogue free. a. 
Sap teaTGns 











For choice registered O. I. C. pigs, write J. S. Smith, 
Rt. 4, Philadelphia, Miss. G53 























Buff Orpingtona—Quality baby chicks, hatching eggs. cul Oh a Be i tree. 
e culars ai ures 255- os y 
Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Al M. ¥ » Rushville, Til. sed gs 
PLYMOUTH = POLAND-CHINAS 
Thompson strain blood tested Barred Rocks. E erent F. 
$2 fifteen. Mrs. A. J. Swann, Wilmer, Ala. =v Pty "Rtewert ~ a Aged ae ae nacht: 
Aristocrat dark Barred Rock eggs from State Gilts, boars “and oung pi Best 
Fair winners. Mating list free. § og McKibben, litter record in South, Prices, fair. Valley Sten View Mitock 
Ragland, Ala. Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
clusive breeder of Imperial Ringlet Rocks, world’s Purebred Big Bone Poland China sows, gilts, east 
famous birds; and winners. Chicks: $18, 100; and pi ten doll: , 
$2, $3 sii i delivered. One Oak Farm, Rt. 2 | —< diet br US mankind, 5. J. . 


Weems, Union Springs, 

























ert Fi ft 





9th 









Farmer’ Exchange 


Guernsey bulls, Se pee ain: dams 
—— Nyy FR RE RAE 
eK 


Duroc Jerseys, Chester Whites.—Pall gilts, 
bred sows and service boars. Write Trine Stock 
Farm, Jamesville, N. C. 


DOGS 
Several _ hounds, reasonable. A. M. Aiken, 
ewbern, 
iii ——" Supplies. 
K we-2, Honk, mm. 


Police bitch, 2 ae ® id very pretty. Write 
rowers * Kennem, Braselton, 


a on pun. & saad on approval. H. 
w. ° 
German Police ee 2 months old 
purebred and specimens. Males fot p= ~4 ro 
Write Fowler's Kennels, Braselton, Ga 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


a wide, 700 feet, $1. 








w un 

















Free book. 




















Durable Chair hate 
David Hardin, Patesvi 











3 
ma market for good and mendable 
i F ary guna Write before ship- 
— Fulton Atlanta, Ga. 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





Kee-Keepers Supplies from factory direct to con- 
sumer. Write for extremely low prices. %. L. Johnson 
Co., Roaring Biver, N. C. 
CATALOGUES 
Buchanan’s new 98 page seed catalogue, free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
F MACHIN 











—p 4 --& Cook Ditcher. Low price. 

Write Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Primrose Cream Separator, = e~ by Interna- 

tional Harvester Company, — 2. for in- 

wee, purebred chickens, or hogs of equal value. 
. T. Bottoms, Athens, Als. 








HONEY 


Pure Honey, direct from 
== Prices free. 





producer. Also Sweet 
John A. Sheehan, Fal- 





HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


Hides higher. Express hides to Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 








KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed 10c,—Film packs developed 
2ie; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Bog 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 








Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birm: . Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Towa. 











PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have ag "eau 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright &t., St. Louis, Mi 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South i 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, — McGill Bidg.. 
Washi D. C. Honorable met 








|A BIGGER SATSUMA PAY DAY 


(Concluded from page 12) 


mendation that can be made at present 
is to use a complete fertilizer and apply 
it in liberal amounts. An old rule is to 
apply, one or two pounds per tree for 
each year of age up to 20 or more 
pounds. 


Vv 


Summer Legumes Are Used—Leg- 
umes are important because they add 
nitrogen and humus. Some growers ob- 
ject te winter legumes for one reason 
or another. Summer legumes seem. to 
fit im better. Cowpeas planted in the 
early summer will make a good crop. 
A legume crop growing in the late sum- 
mer should. cause trees to become dor- 
mant earlier and thereby be in better 
condition to resist cold weather. Future 
experience may change legume practices. 
Perhaps winter legumes will become 
more popular. 

Vi 


Cultivate Early and Clean. — Suc- 
cessful growers begin cultivating as 
early in the spring as they think the 
freeze danger is over. They want the 
trees to begin growing early. Clean cul- 
tivation during the spring is desirable 
because the trees require the maximum 
amount of plant food and moisture at 
this season. If a summer legume is 
planted, cultivation ends at that time. 


vu 


Spraying Is Necessary.— The Sat- 
suma orange has numerous insect and 
disease pests. Systematic spraying of 
the right kind is necessary. The grower 
should get the best available information 
on spraying before he starts. 

Vul 

Little Pruning Needed.—Very little 
pruning is required by the Satsuma or- 
ange. When the tree is planted it should 
be cut back. After that the removal of 
straggly branches, water-sprouts, and 
dead limbs is about all the pruning 
needed. 











Patents.—Time counts in applying a patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book. ““How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention’ =. 
No charge for information on how to 

munications strictly confidential. Prompt, - SO, 7 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-R_ Security Bank Building (gently 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis 
SPRAY MATERIALS 

San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
pape: one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 

W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Oil wy Gallon 90c; 5 gallons 


























$3.25; 10 gallons = .50; 25 gallons $i. 50. Lime Sul- 
phur: gallon 75c; 5 gallons $3; 10 gallons $5; 25 gal- 
lons $11.50. Catalon and Spray Guide free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, 
ore oy 

Sugar Cane ae. —Pure, grade. 35 gallon 
barrels. 75¢ ga ; freight pela. wv. W. Wilitams 
Quitman, Gs. 

Best grade pure Sugar Cane Syrup. 35 gallon bar- 
rels, $22. Twel tw cans $9.50. Freight prepaid. 


Lee Patrick, Quit man, 


Pure Georgia ou = in 35 gallon new 
barrels; check or P. ©. money order for $17. of wil = 
quick shipment. F. B. Seckinger, Springfield. 

Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sa Same 
Best grade. 35 _—. barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 
ing 75c; 














Tobacco.—10 ten chewing 


6 pounds best smok 
$1.50. Roy Jolly, Hawesville, Ky. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe “free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good 4 —. 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 — =. 
20c. Homer Prince, Agent Foam 
Tobacco.—Three years oid. es packages. Chew- 
ing $2; smoking $1.50; mild smoking $1; plus post 
age. Pay when received. Burt Adkins, Askin, Ky. 








Juicy 
moking 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


‘Men Wanted.—We ja 4 your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train to be an expert automobile 





. or 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville. 








| AGENTS WANTED =|. 





+ ‘a “edicts 





Fruit Tree 
Mereer ise. Dept. 
case. a) Articles, 


our free aie Perfumes 

nd apsetetie Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dent. Louts. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 

Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 

nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Straight Salary, $385 per week and expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to so eared Mixture. 
Eureka Co., East St. Louis, Tl. 


a are wanted to Resilver aon at home. wt, 
Profits plating autoparts, tableware. etc. 
for it information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. “ied. 
New Household oo washes, dries windows, sweeps. 
cleans walls, scrubs, Costs less than_ brooms. 
— half profit. a -y 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 


Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
toon ae free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 




















Agents.—Make a dollar an Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly iy mending leak bar uten- 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

‘Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
coed. No capital or experience needed. ag A 
. You can earn $50-$100 yew. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New 

America’s greatest tailoring oe free. 
swatch samples, all wool; 








130 large 
nion 





Why work for others? Employ agents yourselt. 
Make your own oe a “Articles. Household 
Specialties, etc. 500% p Valuable booklet free. 
—, 5 emeeees oa 1972W Broad, Rich- 





Homespun Tobacco, Cigars, Twist, Plug. . 
5 pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade, oueunee. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. Taney 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten 
chewing, $3; ten pounds Hay smoking, $1.50; you 
Day postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biges. 


WANT TO BUY | 


Buchanan buys Peas, Le jeza, 
samples. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


pounds picked 








Soybeans. Mail 


ae $240 month. Dri-Clean-it removes dirt, 
grease, tar, all one operation. Cleans car for 10c. 
No soap or water used. Car looks like new. Wonder- 
ful seller. Free sample. American Accessories Co., 
Desk 14387, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents,—$13.80 ‘daily _ in advance (sworn proof), 
introducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience . Your pay dafly. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. 
We supply samples, Silk hose for your own use \ 
gars Hosiery Company, Park 2902, Cincinnati. 











. 
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Cole No 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotten Seed in hill or 


UANO SOWERS 
Cole 12 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete fine in the 
world. They coe gl fh RR 

d are made either wi Ty or cov- 
on plows and with Foree- feed 
= feed. There is a Cole Distributor 


Se eos en 
of & by putting it out r t. e tributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: 


Grill as above—thick or thin 


Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one eff on you imitations or —_ 

claimed to be “just as good.” 
Genuine Cole and receive Slsomiend os satjs- 


You can d machines higher prieed and 
some lower than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving “qualities, durability, 

ou will Pl 
and of all. Our same 


fee your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information about them or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 








PUREBRED BAB Y CHICKS 








Quality Chicks 


STRONG VIGOROUS 


FROM HIGH PRODUCERS 


SINGLE COMB R. 1. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


REDS and 
BARRED ROCKS 








100% live delivery guaranteed. Twenty per cent 
price with order, balance to reach us before ship- 
ping date. Catalog free. 











-~BiG COD. CHICK OFFE 
Pay the postman when you 


Fourth District A. & Ml. School 

Carroliton, Ga. 

) get your chicks. Purebred se- 

lected stock with fine breed ne 
and laying ability. Big Catalog F 

Write for our illustrated catalog 

tells all about our chicks and our C. 
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Order from Ad. Bank P 
CALHOUN'S Poultry Farms, Geox (8, 








If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
om a. Manager, Peoria. and Adams, Dept. 25, 

ca, 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man # travel 
Steady wor eConnon 
, Dept. FT, Memphis, 





in count; 
& Company, 





No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; 000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed: 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN }; 


ae CHICKS 


Hi — Rey - AE E 
ity productive 











SOUTHERN ACCLIMATE 


anicks 4 Cockerel 


DRLMM EGC FARMS HATTIESBURG MISS 








Baby Chicks 
c.0.D. 


Wetakethe risk. 
Send only $1.00 


LD thereat cheryoagst 


KENTUCKY 








Our many beautiful 
Also 3 Sid stock and 6 weeks pullets 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Hy. 








' Lowest chick pric 
free broode, 

















Prompt Service. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex (2, BRENHAM, TEX. 


VES 
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I want to send every man who reads this paper one of my New 
Cut Price Catalogs. I want you to have this book so you can see 
with your own eyes how much money you can save on over 150 
styles of Fencing, Gates, Furnaces, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Metal and 


Roll Roofing, Shingles 


and Paint. My DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY plan 


of dealing cuts cost and saves buyers a lot of money. As you look through 
_ the pages of my big Cut Price Catalog and note the high quality of everything made 
in my factories and see the low money-saving prices, you’ll be glad you sent for it. 


I Pay 


Not only are my prices lower, but they are FREIGHT- 
PAID prices. That takes out all guesswork about freight 
charges and gives you another big saving. My prices tell 
you exactly what your goods will cost you laid down at 
your nearest freight station and the big saving will 
agreeably surprise you. 

It makes no difference where you live, you can take advantage of this 
money saving opportunity of buying from Brown’s Factories; orders 
are shipped within 24 hours from my three big factories at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.; also from warehouses at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa, so regardless of where you live you 
can get goods from Brown in a very few hours. 


Satisfaction Guarant 


furnish my customers with the BEST QUALITY Fence, Gates, Steel 


the Freight 


Over One Million customers are today buying from my 
factories and enjoying the saving that my Direct-From- 
Factory plan of dealing makes possible. Here’s the kind of 
letters my customers write me: 


Saved Saved $20.00 Best Fence 

Lac a Rod On His Order At Any Price 
“(I have compared your ‘Received shipment of ‘I have ordered over 500 
prices with others and fenceandfindeverything rods of fence from you 
find you saved me Il2ca O. K. We saved about and it’s not only the best 
rod on my fencing.”’ $20.00 by ordering from fence for the money, but 
you.”’ Aaron Y. Davis, the best fence at any 

J. L. Sibleyy Madison, Wis. price.’’ J. A. Walker, 
Bentonia, Miss. Tigrett, Tenn. 


eed A 


Posts, Furnaces, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paint that it is possible to Zz 


Now just a word about QUALITY. Low prices don’t mean a thing unless thé \\ 
quality is right; that’s the point I want to emphasize; I believe I make and _ \ 
Za q \ 


produce. That’s why everything you buy from my fac- 
tories carries my own personal guarantee—a guarantee 
that insures you quality and satisfaction. 


Mail Coupon For FREE Catalog 


Just fill out the coupon with your name and address 
and I’ll send you my money-saving Cut Price Catalog by 
return mail. If you are going to build fences—if you are go- 
ing to put on new roofs or repair your old ones—if you are 
going to paint any of your buildings, get this book and see the 
nice bunch of money I can save you.—Jim Brown, President. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept.5518 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send me your New Cut Price Catalog showing low Factory Prices 
on Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, Paints, etc. 
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